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Muzio Clementi, the Musician. 


Mvzio CLEMENTI, was certainly no ordinary 
man. A brief memoir of him, for which we shall 
be partly indebted to the Harmonicon, will not, 
therefore, be unacceptable to our readers. He was 
a native of Rome, and successively, a pupil of Cor- 
dicelli, Santarelli, and Carpini, in harmony, vocal 
compesition, and counterpoint. When only twelve 
years old, he composed a mass, which evinced great 
promise of future eminence. About this time, the 
late Mr. Beckford, then on his travels in Italy, in- 
duced the youthful genius to accompany him to 
England, and to reside with him ; and, during such 
residence, Clementi acquired a general knowledge 
of literature and science, aconsiderable proficiency 
in both the dead and living languages, and devoted 
daily several hours to the study and practice of 
music. At eighteen, he not only surpassed all his 
contemporary pianoforte players, in execution, 
taste, and expression, but had composed his cele- 
brated Opera 2—a work, which by the consent of 
all musicians, may be considered as the basis, on 
which the whole fabric of modern pianoforte sonatas 
has been founded. He now quitted the roof of his 
English patron, and was engaged to preside at the 
piano, at the King’s Theatre. In 1780, he made a 
tour on the Continent, and wasreceived everywhere 
with the patronage of sovereigns, the admiration of 
his brother musicians, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plauses of the public. Accustomed to the measur- 
ed and somewhat cold plaudits of an English 
audience, the first burst of Parisian enthusiasm so 
astonished him that he frequently afterwards 
jocosely remarked, he could hardly believe himself, 
the same Clementi in Paris, as in London. In 
Vienna, he became acquainted with Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Salieri, and many other celebrated musicians; 
then resident in that city. He returned to Lundon, 
in 1784, and pursued his professional career with 
increasing reputation, as a teacher, composer, and 
performer. He subsequently, however, and more 
than once, visited the Continent; and on the last 
occasion, when called to Rome by the death of a 
brother, so completely had the war interrupted all 
communication, that, being disappointed of remit- 
tances from London, he pledged his snuff-boxes and 
rings, presented to him in his tour ; and it was only 

after many hazardous attempts, that he reached his 
adopted country, in the year 1810. ~ 

His return was hailed with delight, by the. pro- 
fession, and the musical public, in the hope of en- 
joying his performance, and benefitting by his 
instruction: all, however, were alike doomed to 
disappointment, for he had determined, neither to 
take pupils, nor to play in public. 

Clementi was one of the founders of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and he generally conducted a concert 
each season. To this Society he presented two of 
his MS. symphonies, the first of which was per- 





formed in 1819, and a grand overture, in 1824. In 


the same year, he conducted also the performance 
of one of his symphonies, at the Concert Spiritue!, 
and on the 17th of December, the elite of the profes- 
sors in the metropolis gave him an entertainment at 
the Albion Tavern. On this occasion, he indulged 
his assembled friends with a last proof that his fancy 
was unfettered by age, and his finger unpalsied by 
years. He extemporised on a subject from Han- 
del’s first Organ Concerto, ina style, in which those 
who had been his contemporaries or pupils, imme- 
diately recognized the undiminished powers of their 
old friend or instructor; and at which those, who 
for the first time heard the more than septuagenari- 
an artist, could scarcely find terms to express their 
delight and surprise. It was, he declared, ‘the 
proudest day of his life ;’ and it was a proof of the 
respect and reward, which, to the last moment of 
protracted life, attend upon a youth spent in 
temperance and Virtuous industry, and a manhood 
guided by honor. 





——— 








“I cannot tell a Lie.”’ 

In the war of the Revolution, while Gen. Lafay- 
ette commanded in the army, a part of the troops 
were encamped at a certain place near the water’s 
edge. One summer’s evening a soldier who was 
an excellent swimmer as well as a fifer, took his 
fife with him to the water and engaged in fifing and 
swimming at the sametimt. The music reached 
the ear of Lafayette. Early next morning he sent 
an officer in pursuit of the man who had disobeyed 
the orders of the camp. The soldier was a native 
of Connecticut and a man of truth. When arrested 
by the officer he considered that perhaps he might 
escape a severe punishment by denying the deed. 
On a moment’s reflection, however, he said to him- 
self, ‘I have always spoken the truth—I cannot tell 
a lie.”—With this principle in his mind, he came 
into the presence of the genera!, who asked him if 
he was the individual who played upon the water 
the evening previous ; to which he replied, “I am.” 
“To-morrow evening, then, at8 o’clock, I wish you 
to repair to my tent.” He came at the appointed 
time. The General then informed him that the 
tune which he had heard the evening before affect- 
ed him very much—that on a former occasion it had 
been played at the funeral of a dear friend of his 
who died in his native country. Since then, until 
now, he had never met with an individual who 
could play it. “ For the purpose of indulging in the 
melancholy pleasure of hearing it once more, I 
have (said he) sent for you.” The general, after 
being agreeably entertained with the conversation 
and music of his guest, dismissed him with his 
thanks and some guineas from his purse, as an ex 
pression of his satisfaction in the performance. “I 
cannottell a lie,” is a good rule to follow. 














Reputation.—Something indefinite—purchased 
by authors, sometimes who pay in their own works, 
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SCENES OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


—p— 


Is this a dream of the Poet? No! What is it to ) profanation,’ he continued with a forced smile, ‘if 


woman, that the tempestis darkening on the path of 
him she loves? Is it he alone who hath power to 
crush her spirit’s strength. Itis the breath of un- 
kindness only, the unkindness of him, to whom her 
soul has clung in its deepest trust, that can wither 
beyond the power of earthly healing the energies 
of her nature. But a portion of him, and she, the 
gentle, and the feeble whom his slightest neglect 
would crush as with a heel of iron goes smilingly 
and gladly forth to be a sharer in the fury and the 
desolation of the storm. All other ties mav be 
severed—penury, bereavement the world’s scorn, 
all other agonies may be meted out toher in her cup 
of bitterness, and yet her heart, however delicately 
fashioned, hath not utterly lost its capability of sweet 
harmonies. They will still break forth at his touch, 
his whispered words of soothing will pass over the 
mangled and bleeding tendons of her soul, like the 
breath of spring healing the wounded vine, and all 
sufferings will be accounted as a price of nought for 
that tenderness which has bound up its wounds— 
mad and weak devotion! vain, all vain and unre- 
quitted. There is notin man’s heart an answering 
tone to a sentiment of such terrible depth. 


More than forty years ago, when the country 
which is now blossoming as the rose, was one vast, 
unredeemed, unmeasured wilderness—when its 
only paths were those upon which death and cap- 
tivity were ambushed, not in their ordinary guise, 
but with claims dyed in blood, and terrors, mightier 
than the destroyer’s self: even then, ina tent, which 
marked the encampment of the army, that was 
moving sternly on to a fearful doom through the 
gloomy depths of the interminable forest; there 
stood a form, fair and delicate as the frailest flower 
they had trampled in their onward course. A 
creature indeed of exceeding beauty—contrasting 
strangely with the lineament of a fierce soldiery, 
and ill assorted to the harsh features of a camp; 
yet in the passing loveliness of that fair face there 
was somewhat that told of blighted innocence—of 
glory goneby. It was but the twilight lingering of 
a brightness, clouded with sorrow and tarnished 
with guilt and shame. 

Her eye was lifted imploringly to one upon 
whose high polished brow—though marked with 
intellect and even the impress of generous thought 
and feelings, there might be traced the strong 
workings of a spirit unused to other control than its 
own passionate and feverish impulses. His man- 
ner was cold and careless, and his countenance 
wore an expression of disgust and weariness, faint- 
ly combatted by some more kindly sentiment. 

‘Do not be unreasonable, Elvira’ he said, with 
an air of suppressed impatience ; ‘ the convoy will 
be ready to depart within the hour, and you must 
prepare to accompany them back to the Fort. It 
was folly that you left it at all ; our path is hourly 
becoming more dangerous, and it would be a vile 


those glossy ringlets should be added to the grim 
trophies that adorn an indian wigwam.’ 

‘Alas!’ replied the pale and drooping being he 
addressed, ‘ she who has nothing—Oh! nothing left 
but life, may well meet death without terror. Think 
you, Glenarville, I shall quail before the glittering 
eye of the Indian, when I have learned to meet the 
coldness of yours? and tell me, oh ! tell me can the 
gleaming tomahawk effect a more fearful spoil on 
this faded form, than that which has been already 
wrought!’ 

The hitherto averted eye of the officer instinctive- 
ly glanced over the agitated figure of the speaker. 
A gleam of remorse for one moment clouded its 
clear cold light, and he stood as one whose spirit 
had paused before some spectral shadow. Yes, for 
one brief moment visions of other and brighter 
years—of betrayed innocence—of injured trust, and 
despoiled loveliness, rose on the inward gaze of the 
haughty spoiler, and his proud bearing failed be- 
neath their rebuking power. But it was only fora 
moment—the next he stood as proudly; and the 
chilling carelessness of his reply evinced how vain 
how worse than vain the task to rake the cold ashes 
of the soul. ‘Nonsense! Elvira, when will you be 
wise enough to cease meddling with the past ?— 
The present is only for us, and why bring forward 
the rubbish of yesterday to muddy the current of 
to-day? You have yet enough of beauty to secure 
many a gallant admirer. Go—return to the Fort, 
and if you choose, you may soon find means of re- 
turning home.’ 


‘Home—home!’ she wildly repeated, as she 
clasped her thin hands in frenzied agony; ‘ would 
you restore the trampled flower to its stem among 
the bright and stainless ones? Oh, no, no! you 
can but abandon it to the vile dust from which it is 
polluted; and add not Glenarville, oh, add not 
mockery to the ruin you may not retrieve.’ 

‘Well, well, but you will at least be prevailed 
upon to relinquish the perils of this camp; with all 
your contempt of Death, you will find him but an 
imposing personage as he stalks in these forests. I 
have already spoken to the leader of the escort, 
and’ 

‘ Hear me" said Elvira, while the flush of excited 
feeling faded away, and her wrought features be- 
came suddenly calm, like lineaments settling in 
death— hear me: and remember that he who hath 
flung from him the love of a once pure heart, hath 
also cast away the power by which he hath govern- 
ed its purposes. I am content to bear no longer a 
part in thy thoughts, and no future upbraidings gain 
remind thee, that I have ever been ought to thee 
but a thing of endurance ; yet, till thou leavest these 
scenes of gloom and danger for the gay world 
where my name would tarnish thy laurels, thou 
seekest vainly to urge me from thy side.’ 

The warlike array moved on, and stil] the moon 
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beams that gleamed through the thick forest upon 
their mighty encampment, revealed the fair, pale 
brow, and delicate form of the frail one. But the 
doom of the Devoted was at last ready for fulfilment 
and the feverish slumbers, which remorse and sor- 
row robbed of their balmy influence, were broken 
in upon by the strange, wild shout of an encompas- 
sing host; fearfully deepened by a cry, in which 
the mortal agony of thousands were sent forth. 
Death had received his sickle, and the mighty har- 
vest was begun. The grey light of breaking day 
was obscured by the smoke of battle, and the soft 
sweet sounds of waking life, which are wont to an- 
nounce the early morning, had given place to the 
shout of conflict, the clash of arms, and the groans 
of the dying. The sunken eye of Elvira beamed 
with a troubled light, and she stood amid that 
scene of slaughter with an unnatural calmness. 
Her eye had sought her betrayer, and she beheld 
him stern and undismayed amid the thickest of the 
fight—another instance added to the strange and 
countless many of a spirit, bent and unfeebled be- 
neath the guilty mastery of passion, still asserting 
its claims to a glorious nature, and proudly offering 
up a stained life uponthe altar of virtue. The lan- 
guid blood rushed with an exulting thrill through the 
frame of Elvira, as the voice of the dauntless Glen- 
arville rose above the roar of the battle. His horse 
had fallen under him, shrieking out its life in a 
sound of unimaginable horror, but he had again 
risen in his strength, and again his sword was flash- 
ing in the morning sun-light. That fall had, how- 
ever, brought Elvira to his side, and twice he 
warded from her white brow the tomahawk, that 
glittered over it. The conflict was of short duration. 
The red glories of the east had scarcely faded away, 
when a retreat was sounded through the thinned 
and falling ranks, and the survivers fled from a 
scene whiere resistance had become but madness. 
Not however in safety : the pursuit of the victors 
was now scattering death through the remote forest 
and the savage shout of triumph, and the shrieks of 
strong men, yielding up their souls in ‘fierce and 
unnatural agony, were yet heard in the wide 
distance. 

Night had fallen still and holy on the scene, and 
a deep quiet, as if the noise of strife had never pro- 
faned its sanctuary, settled on the depths of that far 
wilderness. Elvira was slowly recovering a long 
suspended consciousness, and one by one the events 
of that terrible morning, rose on her sickening sense. 
The dead—the piled up dead, were around her. 
The georgeous banner, the waving plume, the gild- 
ed trappings, and all the splendid array which had 
flashed tothe morning light, or floated on its breeze, 
were lying about her dabbled with blood, and 
trampled’in the dust, Inthe deserted camp ofthose 
whose rest the sound of the trumpet might not again 
disturb, lay a dense mass of painted beings in the 
frightful pageantry of savage warfare; and at times 
as the fearful play of battle rose on the dream of the 
dark sleeper, a fitful sound of victory or defiance 
broke wildly and with startling discord on the 
silence of the scene, Elvira arose. The cloak of 
Glenarville, as she had fallen fainting and bleeding 
at his side, had shielded her from the scalping 
knife, and the night winds now came refreshing 
over her damp brow. Her wounds had beenslight, 








but the unseen ministering of sorrow had spared 
death a much sterner agency, and Elvira knew 
that the scroll of her destiny was completed. A 
strange exstacy pervaded her soul—earth, with all 
its horrors had become but as a dream, passing 
away from her vision. She looked up through the 
giant branches that flung their shadows over that 
scene of blood to the clear blue heavens. The full 
moon and the quietly burning stars were moving 
serenely onina brightness whose fount was eternal ; 
and a portion of that glory seemed poured uponthe 
darkened and polluted chambers of her soul. One 
only thought yet chained her upward flight—was 
Glenarville among the dead? Calmly and earnest- 
ly she bent over their ghastly heaps, but as yet they 
bore no lineaments, familiar to hergaze. She pas- 
sed on tothe extreme verge of the encampment, 
and a low groan now drew her to a form, that lay 
partly concealed by the thick underwood. She 
gazed fora moment on the features, which were 
slightly convulsed with death, andthe next she had 
bent over them and was bathing the livid lip and 
brow with the waters of a near fountain. 

‘Glenarville,’ she softly whispered, and the glazed 
eye at length opened upon her with a faint gleam 
of recognition. 

‘Ha, Elvira! poor, njured Elvira—comest thou 
again to upbraid me with thy ruin? I had thought, 
but no, Elvira is dead, and it is well—there are no 
broken vows upon her soul—but for me the hour of 
her forgiveness is now past, and I may not die. 
There is a stern account in which I dare not enter.’ 

‘ No, Glenarville, no—Elvira lives, but not to up- 
braid; she comes but to whisper peace, and then to 
die with you. The love that surveys its wrongs 
requires no expiation ; it is of Him whose throne is 
beyond yon purple heavens, the dying penitent 
should seek forgiveness. Thither, oh Glenarville, 
direct your appeal. It shall not be in vain—My 
beloved hear me—am I not a sharer of your guilt ; 
and already is the blessed seal of that high pardon 
on my soul, and the tempest of my heart is still. 
Yes, Glenarville,’ and the darkening eye of the fair 
comforter kindling with an unearthly and holy 
radiance, and her lip and cheek, which had already 
assumed the ashen hue of death, were again colored 
with a glowing tint—‘the brightness of another 
existence is gleaming on the darkness and desola- 
tion of my guilty path; and say, oh Glenarville, 
thou, who hast held with me the dreadful compan- 
ionship of crime, is there not for thee also a share of 
that light ?’ 

‘Pray for me, Elvira !—the voice of the betrayed 
may be heard—not of the betrayer.’ 

And the maiden knelt in prayer—she, the vile 
one from whose contaminating touch the daughters 
of innocence would have recoiled—and the earnest 
supplication went up through the deep stillness in 
accents of strong, passionate and holy trust. Sub- 
lime beyond human thought, and mysterious as the 
grave, is that influence through whose medium the 
scorned outcast of the earth obtains access to the 
Fountain of all purity, and holds high communion 
with Him whose face is veiled even to the righteous. 
She prayed for him who had rendered -her in the 
morning of life a scathed and blighted thiig—strick- 
en out from the fair pages of creation—and that 
prayer—so deep, so fervent, fell like dew on the 
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scorched soul of the dying. A smile of assurance 
gathered on his features, and as Elvira at last pres- 
sed her lips to his cold forehead, the tranquilized 
spirit passed without a struggle. 

And there he lay, the haughty being who had 
moved on with a strange power, breaking the sinu- 
ous chords of early habit and kindred affection— 
dissolving as mist the pure creation of years of pa- 
ternal solicitude, and trampling in his proud strength 
on the human heart as a thing of naught. He lay 
there, aform of dust. The spell which beauty had 
flung around it was forever broken, and the voice, 
whose blandishments had lulled the pure of mind 
into unhallowed slumber, was hushed in an eternal 
silence. 

Season, years passed away, and again an army, 
whose final victory decided the conquest of those 
stained forests, was encamped on that scene of 
horror. The scattered dead were gathered for 
burial, and beside a tall frame, on the verge of the 
battle ground, there was found a slight skeleton, 
amid a thicket ofunderwood. The hands were yet 
clasped, as if in prayer, and the long sunny tresses 
that lay around the hollow temples, were still bound 
with the ornaments that had been worn in days of 
splended infamy and guilty pleasure. 

















The Marriage Ring. 

Ir is often interest which presents, and love which 
receives it. Jt must be acknowledged, to our shame, 
that in marriages for interest, which are numerous, 
the villany is almost always on the side of the man. 


daughter Lucy, (afterwards married to Ferdinand, 
Ear! of Huntingdon) and she with others, were gene- 
rally wrapped up in dark and obscure expressions. 
It wascommonly reported that on the Sunday before 
her husband’s death, as she was sitting at dinner 
with him, she suddenly burst into tears; whereupon 
he asking her the occasion, she answered, “ Hus- 
band, these are your funeral tears ;” to which he re- 
plied, “ Pray, wife, spare your tears now, and I'll 
be content that you shall laugh when I am dead.” 
After Sir John’s death, she lived at Parston, in 
Hertfordshire; and in 1649, an account was pub- 
lished of her “strange and wonderful prophecies.” 
She died in 1652, and was buried in St. Martin’s- 
in-the Fields. - 


Danger of Plants in a Bedroom. 


AnimaLs, in the process of respiration, absorb 
oxygen from the atmospheric air, more especially 
during the day-time, which they return to the at- 
mosphere, combined with the free carbon of the 
blood, in the form of carbonic acid. Plants exposed 
to the rays of the sun absorb oxygen and carbonic 
acid from the atmosphere, which they decompose, 
seizing upon the carbon and exhaling the oxygen. 
In the shade, or during the night time, plants absorb 
oxygen, which they exhale,combined with carbon. 
From this arrangement of Divine Providence, we 
find that plants vitiate the atmospheric air, for the 
use of animals during the night time, and ameliorate 
the state of the atmosphere during the day time. 
We ought not, therefore, to sleep in rooms in which 








A woman seeks less a rich husband than a lover plants are placed. We give this hint, as the spring 


whose love she may return. What is the cause of 
this difference? Because, generally, when a man 
marries, his heart has been hacknied in the ways of 
love, while that of the woman is still pure and 


with all its agremens, is now at hand. [It may be 
proper here also to warn our readers against the 
much more pernicious practice of keeping decayed 
plaxts or flowers in sleeping apartments, as, during 


untouched. The following is an extract from 3e : 

“ Admirable Secrets” of Weeker: When the priest pce at Fo ns ——— 
has united-two persons, the husband, newly blest, | obnoxious to human life. So much is this the case 
Gives t Kis wife the marriage ring to coufirm the) 4, persons sleeping in apartments where decayed 
alliance. This moment is rod of the greatest inte-| dowers have been deposited, have frequently been 
rest for the woman, and reqvires all her attention. suffocated by this deadly effluvia. } 


If the husband stops the ring at the top of the finger 
and does not pass it beyond the second joint, the 
wife will be the queen and mistress of every thing 
in the household. But when a man is ungentle 








Anger. 
Tue irascible affections, as respects others, are of 


enough to push the ring up to the root of the finger, | all the most infectious, and ordmarily produce ve- 
and to fix it himself in the place it ought to occupy,| hement re-action. Let them be directed against 
that man is and will be the sovereign lord and mas-| whom they may, they diminish the pleasure in ser- 
ter ofall around him. For this reason, well bred | ving the irascible person and with the diminution 
ladies take care to bend the ring finger at the mo-| of the pleasure comes the diminution of the dispo- 
ment they receive the marriage ring, so as to stop it| sition, or the motive to serve him. But what is the 
at the first or second joint; and it is to this little | effect on the irascible person as disassociated from 
artifice that they owe the pleasure of governing their | others? What price has he paid for the short-lived 
husbands, who always however, boast that they | pleasure of being out of humor. He has fluttered 


guide their own vessel. 








Lady Elean or Davies. 


his temper; he has weakened his powers of judg- 
ment; his mastery over his own mind isdiminished ; 
he has lost time; he has lost influence; in a word he 


Tuus extraordinary lady was Eleanor Touchet,| is left with a serious balance of loss. 


youngest daughter of Lord George Audley, after- 
wards Earl of Castlehaven. She married Sir John 
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Ir is perhaps not generally known thata piece of 


Davies, the eminent lawyer and poet, (who was| blotting-paper, crumpled together to make it firm, 
appointed Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench | and just wetted, will take ink out of mahogany. 
in 1626; but, before his installation, died suddenly | Rub the spot hard with the wetted paper, when it 


of apoplexy.) His lady had or pretended to have, | i 





nstantly disappears ; and the white mark from the 


a spirit of prophecy ; and her predictions, received | operation may be immediately removed by rubbing 


from a voice she often heard, as she used to tell her! the table with a cloth. 
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THE TWO COUSINS. 


A TALE. 


—— 


Ir was a beautiful morning in June, when Helen 
May stood as a bride before the altar of that village 
church, with which so many of her happiest recol- 
lections were connected, and round which so many of 
her youthful associations were twined. And noble 
in form and bearing was he to whom her plighted 
vows were given, who stood there with a deeper 
beauty than that of youth on his brow, and a more 
passionate and thrilling emotion than tame or com- 
mon place affection stirring at his heart. There 
was an exulting tenderness in his air, that well 
suited one who had gained the dearest object of his 
wishes. A handsome and happy couple they were 
pronounced by their friends, while congratulations 
followed each, forthe world loves those who possess 
its paltry treasure, and as favor usually follows the 
fortunate, the worth and beauty of the bride was 
declared more than earthly, even of one so honored 
and wealthy as Somerville. And truly a brilliant 
and radiant loveliness was that of Helen May ; yet 
notwithstanding that over her rich and sparkling 
beauty no change seemed to have passed, there 
might be traced a working of strange but subdued 
feelings on that young face. It was not the droop- 
ing timidity of a bride, for the head was raised as 
proudly, and the eye flashed as brilliantly as ever, 
and in her clear deep voice no faltering could be 
discerned, when she made the accustomed respon- 
ses. Still the color flushed and faded rapidly from 
the fair brow, and once her slight form thrilled with 
convulsive emotion, and the tear trembled in her 
dark eye, while her quivering lip seemed to indicate 
that there were feelings connected with that period, 
which the strength of a woman’s heatt might not 
bear. But the expression of suffering passed from 
her face, and her lip curled slightly, as in contempt 
of her own weakness. Qh! this is wretchedness ! 
to bear, to suffer, to struggle alone! to garner up a 
bitter and secret grief in our own heart’s, that the 
world may never know, and for which it has no 
balm,—to feel the spirit broken, and the feelings 
chilled by one sudden overwhelming sorrow in the 
very spring time of life, and yet to go on the dance, 
with the hollow smile curling on our lip, and the 
false merriment of our own voices mocking that 
lone desolate mizery. There were two only in that 
crowd who could know the weight that crushed 
Helen even to the earth, as she stood before that 
altar, in the jewelled trappings of a bride; the envy, 
yet delight of all, and of those there was only one 
whe looked on her with sympathy, and trembled as 
she asked herself this question. If the ambition of 
a mother had not exacted too great a sacrifice from 
her child! If instead of insuring happiness, she 
had not procured her lasting misery? And when 
that sorrowing and repentant parent looked back on 
an earlier period in her own history, when she 
thought how she herself once stood before that 
shrine, in youth and beauty, not like her daughter 
a reluctant sacrifice to a mother’s pride, but with 





the glowing fondness of a woman’s heart for her 
first and only love, she could not bear the bitterness 
of such thoughts, and turned away. The ceremony 
passed, and the bright smiles and merry tones of 
every one about her, even Somerville seemed to 
Helen as deriding her misery. She wasalone, un- 
happy and unpitied, but that was a hidden thing. 
None from her manner knew the secret of her 
heart; yet when before leaving the home of her 
early years, she sought her own room, all her 
courage utterly failed her, and she threw herself 
into her mother’s arms, in an agony of weeping. 

My Helen! my child! exclaimed Mrs. May, only 
say that you forgive me! that I have not made you 
wretched ! My ambition has misled me Helen! I 
did not dream of this. I thought you must be happy 
with Somerville. But now I see how wilfully, how 
blindly I have erred. 

No! no! my mother, exclaimed the devoted girl, 
you have done all for the best! I do not feel as you 
suppose, it is merely leaving home, going away for 
the first time, when we have been all the world to 
each other. 

Alas! my child, is this a time for deceit? Refuse 
me not now my only solace, your confidence. 
Tell me that you shall hereafter love Somerville, 
and forget 

Mother! do not say that name! you have said 
rightly this is no time fordeceit, I willspeak firmly, 
yes, I am convinced that Stanley never loved me, 
never! Itis alla delusion! and inust be forgotten, 
and shall. I was a fond and silly girl, and dreamt 
Iwas loved. Loved! what a world did that word 
awaken inme! Perhaps it wasall wrong, and wild 
and romantic, but then I never thought that such as 
this would be my wedding day! And Stanley must 
have seen my folly, and despised it, as I was told he 
did, and for that reason perchance he came to day. 
Oh! Mother! for Stanley to come and see me 
married! and Julia Somers too with her cold lip, 
and deceitful smile. I saw them, and felt nerved 
to bear anything, every thing. But strange 
thoughts, and faint recollections came over me, till 
I spurned my own weakness. But to see Somer- 
ville, so happy, and feel that I was deceiving one 
whom I should reverence. To behold him so full 
of hope and confidence, and know that were my 
heart all unveiled before him, that hope would be 
changed to distrust, and that confidence to madness. 
And then I thoughtof the past, and could not realize 
that all this had taken place, and they all gathered 
round me, and even familiar faces looked strange. 
But no more of this, it is all right. I shall be happy 
yet, farewell mother! and God bless you! 

Mrs. May could not reply, and thus went Helen 
forth from the home, of her childhood, neither by 
word nor look adding to the misery of her ushappy 
parent—oh! could we look through the scenes of 
mirth, and the abodes of power, and pierce the 
sanctuary of the heart in those whom the world 
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calls blessed, how should we sicken at the mocking 
gaities, and the false splendor of life. 

Lonely was the house that Helen left, to her de- 
serted mother. Whocould stand in the place of 
her beautiful and joyous child? who could thus 
share her pleasures, and sooth her woes. And who 
from the mother’s heart could extract the bitterness 
of the reflection, that it was her hand, even hers, 
which had strewed the path of her child with 
thorns? For well did Mrs. May know that never 
had Helen formed a dream of happiness from which 
Stanley had been absent, or imagined a path in life 
where they should be separated. They had been 
companions in childhood, and grown up together, 
and their hearts had unconsciously mingled. But 
the ambition of Mrs. May had always pictured for 
Helen a brilliant lot inlife. She had worshipped 
her child with a proud and endearing fondness, and 
could not think of her as sharing the lot of one in 
an obscure or middling station, She looked with 
admiration on her daughter, a mother’s eye can ele- 
vate even ugliness and deformity with beauty, and 
how willit worship it where it doesexist. Mrs, May 
was not a weak minded woman, though a proud 
and fervid feeling one; it was not for her to see 
Helen growing up day by day more lovely and be- 
loved, without a thrill of the heart, to behold her 
just budding into the full beauty of womanhood, 
standing as it were, on the threshold of a new exist- 
ence, with the thousand fancies of youth kindling 
in her eyes, and the deeper feelings of a maturer 
period just awakening into life; full of hope and 
promise, looking forward to the picture, and yet 
basking in the present. All the hopes of the mother 
were placed on Helen, and for this reason—Mrs. 
May had never treated the attachment of Stanley to 
her daughter, which she could not fail to see, with 
any serious attention, and had shown by her man- 
ner when Somerville first avowed his passion, that 
the star of his rival must set. 

She knew Stanley to be impetuous, and high 





of Helen, who had long seen with jealousy the 
empire which the latter had acquired over the heart 
of Stanley whom she herself admired. Be it so, 
said the disappointed and proud young man. I 
trust I have no lingering vain attachment for one 
who would despise the homage of such a worship- 
per, and little esteem can be left with me for one 
who is so willing the first opportunity to immolate 
herself on the shrine of wealth. 

You speak harshly my dear friend, answered the 
fair confidante ; you must not condemn poor Helen, 
her mother has always wished her to make what she 
calls a great marriage, and the dear girl has always 
had the desire to gratify her mother in every thing, 
especially in this. Besides, what beautiful woman 
is ever insensible to admiration? Somerville has 
a proud name, a large fortune, and is besides a 
stranger—what claims on a woman’s heart ? Words 
that from you would be so familiar to Helen, that 
they would cease to excite emotion, from him come 
fresh and bright with all the charm of novelty. 
Happy for those who thus find worshippers at every 
shrine—that one image can thus efface another; but 
alas! what could the admiration of strangers be to 


those who cling to the old friends who regard, 


though they may neither love, nor admire them, a 
deep sigh followed these words from the artful 
speaker, and a crimson blush burned on her cheek 
at the answer of Stanley, who could not but feel 
grateful to the only one who seemed to sympathize 
with him 1n his feelings. 

Regard, Miss Somers is better because more last- 
ing than either love or admiration ; and great beauty 
may well be spared, when the kindness which 
every day makes manifest gives our friends conso- 
lation even in their most bitter hours. 

You confuse me Mr. Stanley, Ido not understand 
you! but there are those whom it would always be 
a pleasure to sooth, and it may be to serve, and I 
would only say that in the latter case some of your 
friends have not been idle, and if Helen forgets her 


spirited, guided by passionate feelings, whose | early attachment, it will not be for the want of one 
course he did not restrain. Deploring therefore as | to remind her of it. But look there, what homage ! 


she did the affection of Helen, she yet believed that | 


it would be easily eradicated by the appearance of 
caprice or coldness in Stanley. To hin, therefore 
her manner indicated her sentiments. and he, who 
had never made an open avowal of his feelings, | 
imagined that the views of both were the same, 
and spurning the idea of being trifled with, and 
despising the woman who would barter her heart 
for wealth, he forsook the object of his early choice. 
Helen who knew not the cause of his altered man- 
ner was far too proud to show that it affected her, | 
and in the hope of alarming his jealousy, and show- | 
ing her resentment, accepted with more readiness 
every attention Somerville offered her. 





Proud, heartless girl, exclaimed Stanley, uncon- 
sciously aloud one evening, when their mutual | 
indifference had been too openly displayed to pass | 
without observation ; how can she sport thus with | 
my feelings? Can she have wholly forgotten the | 
past? | 

The past! Charles Stanley can you imagine for 
a moment that would weigh with a fair lady in the | 





scale, with such an unexceptionable match? When 


exclaimed the treacherous girl, pointing to Somer- 
ville, who was at that moment gazing on Helen’s 
face with a thrilling look of admiration and exstacy. 
The sight maddened Stanley, just as Miss Somers 
intended it should. From that moment his resolution 
was formed. He would seek no explanation from 
Miss May, he would forget, even as he was forgot- 
ten. Forgotten! oh! how different is the love of 
man from that of women! with one “ rude touch” 
he effaces the past from his recollection and it 
troubles him no more. There is deep selfishness 
in his love; it is not for him to cherish an unre- 
quited and hidden passion in his heart—to worship 
any idol longer than it gives an answering smile ; 
no! itis for him to turn from the present image 
when a fairer form is nigh; he is seldom disinterest- 
ed in his attachment ; he seldom like woman loves 
without hope, or return, it is not for him to preserve 
a likeness in his heart, all undimmed avd pure 
through years of anxiety, suffering and hopeless- 
ness; as she could content to abide by her early 


choice, pouring out the riches of her love on the 


wilderness, and feeling the fire of her own heart 


the gods send golden opportunities, let man improve | consuming her. 


them, said the malicious Julia Somers, the cousin | 


And Stanley was continually offended by the 
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gossipping remarks of his acquaintance on Helen’s | age, hated busy bodies—therefore most cordially 
approaching marriage, together with her fine pros- | hated Charlotte. It made this grievance more bit- 


pects, he was sickened by the daily praises of Som- | 
erville, always ending with, “‘ he was so rich.” The | 
heart of Stanley was turned into bitterness by these | 
‘friends, for how ungenerous that would be? Thus 


frequent returning vexations nor was the matter 
made any better when some good natured friends 


would say, “Ah, Mr. Stanley! we forget what 
/a man every way her inferior ; and thus found for 


your feelings may be! ’tis said you once were not 
indifferent tu the charms of Miss May yourself. 
Let me assure you then, answered the impatient 


young man, that such an assertion was entirely | 
groundless, I never thought of Miss May in any | 


other light than that of a friend. Why Mr. Stanley 
you surprise us! was the reply, you were always 


walking and talking with her,—every body said it | 


would be a marriage. Every body then was mis- 
taken said Stanley, for I have no idea of marrying 
every young lady I walk and talk with. Heav- 
ens! what flirts men are ! a thousand times worse 
than women; I must look after my poor girls, said 
a provident mother after Stanley had turned away ; 
who knows but somebody may pay them just such 
attentions, and then say afterwards he meant noth- 
ing by it? It was not so in my day; when a young 
man came to see us, we always supposed he had a 
motive for calling, but now they change their minds 
once a week. 

The words of Stanley were eagerly repeated by 
Julia, till they reached Helen’s ears with every 
possible embellishment that the malice of Miss 
Somers could invent, for the two cousins heartily 
hated each other, and so did their mothers before 
them. There was a difference in the characters of 
each. Mrs. May the mother of Helen had been in 
youth extremely beautiful, though always proud 
and wayward in her habits, but high toned in her 
feelings, full of warm and rich affections. Loving 
mirth and the promoter and active manager of a 
thousand ridiculous scenes. She was every where 
courted and followed, not the less so that the for- 
tune she brought her husband, added to his own 
station and considerably enhanced her importance 
in society. During the first years of her marriage 
she had but one grievance, and had any one have 
asked her to make a list of her misfortunes this 
would have remained there alone, and that was the 
existence of Miss Charlotte May, her husband's 
sister, who being a few years older than Mrs. May, 
and many degrees uglier, was not so pleasant an 
inmate as might have been wished; a fact which 
Mrs. May yet contrived to keep a secret from 
her husband. Husband’s relations are commonly 
plagues, but Charlotte May was a perfect pest, for 
priding herself on her skill in housewifery, of which 
Mrs. May knew little and praetised less, and withal 
of a curious and meddling turn of mind, she would 
have worn out the patience of many a calmer and 
more rational woman. A notable woman is always 
atorment to her acquaintance. but a sister like 
Charlotte, exercising that strange espionage over 
all the concerns of the family, looking out so dili- 
gently for all her brother’s goods and chattels, the 
peculiar shrug of her shoulders when any thing 
was done, and the original and foreboding lifting 
up of the eye brows, when any thing was left un- 
done, would have deranged the nervous system of 
any woman or any wife. Mrs. May hated espion- 








ter to treasure it up in the recess of her own heart ; 
for to whom could she complain? Certainly not to 
her husband, about his own sister; neither to her 


no relief appeared, till Charlotte, to the surprise of 
all, cut the matter short by marrying Mr. Somers, 


herself another “ habitation and home.” 

Thank heaven: she is gone! ejaculated Mrs. 
May, but what a marriage! now I hope Henry will 
be so angry as to drop all connection with her. I 
always disliked her, and shall be glad to order my 
household in peace, without her eagle eyes wan- 
dering over every part of it. Unluckily for Mrs. 
May’s peace of mind, her husband did not cast off 
his sister’s friendship, for committing matrimony : 
the intercourse was yet kept up, and in time Helen’s 
mother found her advantage in it. It gratified her 
natural love of mischief and wayward disposition 
to visit on the head of the repining Mrs. Somers the 
sins of the offending Charlotte May. In doing this 
Mrs. May fairly out Heroded Herod, for her natural 
activity prompted her to leave no stone unturned 
to bring her quondam sister to repentance. It gave 
her particular satisfaction to enact the scenes of by- 
gone hours, to look over Charlotte’s house, stare at 
her husband, and quarrel with every article she 
bought. Mrs. May delighted so to hold the mirror 
up to conscience ; dropping in every other mor- 
ning, starting up to view at every cross corner, and 
always happening to place her visage just before 
her tormented sister at the very moment when that 
unfortunate being wished her at the bottom of the 
Red sea, with her customary salutation ofoh! never 
mind Charlotte ! [only came in for a moment, dont 
trouble yourself for me ! Somehow I am always 
unlucky in choosing a time, but you know I never 
had your excellent judgment. 

The daughters of these ladies it may be imagined 
did not grow up with any very cordial feelings of 
regard. The difference even in their personal ap- 
pearance was too striking not to be galling to the 
proud heart of Julia. She saw Helen beautiful and 
accomplished, she felt that in person she was far 
inferior, and knew her plausible but deceitful man- 
ners made her an object of dislike and aversion. 
The death of Helen’s father, by sundering the only 
link that had united the two families, operated to 
prevent entirely the intercourse which as it gave 
no pleasure, could be of no use to either. But when 
afterwards by incessant struggles, Julia gained ad- 
mittance to the same circle of society in which 
Helen moved, she was perpetually mortified by the 
homage paid to her cousin. In the case of Stanley 
there was a deeper feeling, she loyed him more 
warmly than one so selfish could be supposed to 
love, and hence made it her business to widen as 
far as possible the breach between Helen and her 
former eyer. In this she was too successful, the 
impetudis Stanley maddened by her hints was 
goaded on to show Helen in every possible way 
that her empire over his heart had ceased. Helen 
had accepted in thoughtlessness, the attentions of 
Somerville, till she found herself too deeply invol- 
ved to recede with honor. Her mother urged her 
wishes and it was notin vain. She yielded! but 
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even then her heart had relented, had she not seen 
among the spectators whom chance or curiosity 
had brought to the church on the morning of her 
marriage, the erring, but still too deeply loved Stan- 
ley. He had come there as a last trial, he wished 
to show the being who had trampled his affection 
in the dust, that the sacrifice was over. He wished 
to see the last scene of the drama consummated. 
We pass over the first years that followed Helen’s 
marriage, the gaities that awaited her, the pleasures 
in which she mingled, and the wealth of which she 
found herself the mistress, till even the ambition of 
her mother was quenched by fruition, and she look- 
ed on to feel like her daughter that such things 
could not satisfy the heart. We would hurry our 
readers to another scene. 

The sun was setting brightly over the little village 
of A , and its rays fell on two mansions, each 
differing, like their inhabitants from the other. ‘The 
one was an humble white cottage, with the sweet 
honeysuckle gracefully wreathed over it, and the 
flowers blossoming in wild and lowly beauty round 
the door, telling that woman’s hand, and woman's 
heart had been there employed to ornament the 
scene, and throw over it the charms of poetry. ‘The 
The other was a proud and handsome mansion, but 
not like that low cottage, decked by the hand of 
taste. The grounds round it were laid outin a cost- 
ly and expensive style, but the charm, the grace, 
the sentiment was wanting. It told of wealth, but 
not of beauty. 

And who were the residents of these dwellings ? 
In the first lived Helen with her husband and her 
son, a beautiful and buoyant child of ten years of 
age. So itwas! a change had come over the for- 
tunes of Somerville, he was no longer wealthy, and 
they had moved tothis sweet and lonely spot, where 
both had enjoyed more happiness than in their 
proudest days ; for it pleased Helen to lay aside the 
gaudy trappings of wealth for which she had been 
sacrificed. Say not that love is quenched by the 
hour of adversity. Then is the time for it to burn 
brightest. Between Helen and her husband, though 
on her part there had been esteem and admiration ; 
and on his an idolizing fondness, there had been lit- 
tle sympathy till now. Their hearts had not met 
and mingled,—but now when the trials of every day 
life, sent each to extract from affection, a balm for 
the bitterness of woe, when the daily care called for 
the daily sympathy, the scene altered. The fairer 
and better parts of Helen’s character were all called 
into action, she waked up from the soul absorbing 
grief of her own heart, she felt inspired to make 
Somerville happy and his home the abode of peace. 
And on his part was it nothing to have such a com- 
forter? To come away from the daily toil, the daily 
bitterness, and pour out his whole heart to her, 
telling her of his exertions, his sufferings, his hopes 
till the low roofed cottage seemed a sanctuary, and 
his home a paradise of bliss? It may be by the low 
minded and the selfish that such enjoyments would 
be thought poor, and such cares and the deprivations 
that usually attend them, esteemed chilling and hard 
but we say that to those of a higher mould they 
would be otherwise, for never yet was a fine spirit 
quenched by the hour of trial. 

And Helenlived contentedly here soothing and en- 





ing her child grow up before her in health and peace. 
And to whom did the prouder mansion belong ? 
To Julia! she had married Charles Stanley, he had 
gained wealth by his own exertions, and it seemed 
strange that these three whose lot had before so dif- 
fered, should thus be thrown together after the lapse 
of a few years and in such different circumstances. 
But neither did the prosperity of Julia, nor the 
presence of Stanley awaken any repinings in He- 
len. When they met, her brow was just as calm and 
holy, and her eye as clear, for she had wrestled 
with her weakness and overcome it, she had knelt 
at her Father's throne, and he had given peace. 
Over both of the dwellings of which we now 
speak, there was the shadow of sickness, but over 
Helen’s the presence of death! Each of the cousins 
were then watching by the couch of a sick and suf- 
fering child, the oldest son of Julia was ill ofa dan- 
gerous fever, the dearest hope, and the only child 
of Helen was lying at the point of death of the same 
disorder. It was Julia’s lot that night to mark the 
smile of health and peace steal over the features of 
her child, to behold him from that period gaining 


and yet to think not of thanking Him who hadraised 
her child from the grave. It was Helen’s destiny 
to know that night her child was sealed for the tomb. 
It was her’s to view hope pass away like a dream, 
to see the eye close, and to feel the brow chilled,—- 
it was her’s when the morning came, to gaze upon 
the dead! to behold the curls stirred lightly on the 
fair forehead by the breeze, and to see the morning 
sun gleam on the pale and beautiful face. 

It was her’s afterwards to see her child committed 
to the dust, in the sure and certain hope of a joyful 
resurrection ; it was her’s to kneel over his grave, 
and submit her heart to the Father of spirits, who 
had so tried her. To review her early life, her 
reluctant union, her bitter and disappointed love, 
the different portion ofJulia, to see her in possession 
of all that once seemed desirable to her, to gaze on 
her son, who had been the playmate of her own 
child, and see him living, and yet to murmur not, 
but pray that He who had smitten would heal, and 
He who had seut the trials, would sanctify them. 

Need I tell the rest ofthis history? Need I relate 
how she who trusted in God was recompensed ? 
and she who thought not of his mercies felt her 
hopes pass as the wind? The husband of Julia 
died; she was left with a bare competence, her 
children grew up in error, her eldest boy brought 
sorrow and shame to her, her sun set in darkness ; 
and in the last wretched days of her life it was the 
sympathy of her forgiving and generous cousin that 
consoled her. 

And Helen! let us tell that her last days were her 
best, she was recompensed for her sufferings ; 
wealth returned to Somerville, and a prouder man- 
sion was again theirs, otherchildren rose up around 
their path, andcalled them blest. They were united 
in heart, and Helenlooked back with wonder on the 
days when she could sigh to be called the wife of 
Somerville. They were happy and it was for Mrs. 
May to feel herdying hours soothed and cheered by 
this consciousness, and even then to gaze on the fair 
brow of her child and read on its calm lovely surface 
how blessed are the pure in heart. 

ALETHE. 





couraging her husband watching her flowers and see- 


strength, and ence more blooming bright in her path . 
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The Brigands. 


A SKETCH. 


Tue royal treasury of Egypt, is an immense edi- 
fice, situated on the outskirt of the city. The 
architect who built it, appears to have left through 
some accident, a secret passage, which was been 
discovered by the Brigands of that vast mountain- 
ous country. The gold therein contained, conse- 
quently disappears, somewhat too rapidly, although 
the strictest search cannot discover the thieves. A 
trap was invented by order of the king, and placed 
in the interior; so no person but those well ac- 
quainted, could have egress and ingress, without 
suffering the penalty. 

At night the indefatigable brigands repaired as 
usual to the treasury ; but as they had of late taken 
the precaution of alternately keeping watch whilst 
the other entered, Sares, whose turn it was to seize 
the money, went into the enclosure, and on going 
up to the vase of gold, was instantly caught in the 
trap. As soon as he perceived his desperate con- 
dition, he thus addressed his brother :— Salacrias 
I am fallen into a snare ; lose no time then, but 
enter the building instantly, cut off my head and 
carry it away, since it is thus only we can elude 
detection.’ The words of his brother fell like sparks 
of fire on the heart of Salacrias, yet he considered, 
that if Sares remained alive till morning, he would 
only exchange one death for another, aggravated, 
perhaps, by torture and ignominy, whilst a recogni- 
tion of the robbers, that would probably ensue when 
his brother’s face should be seen, might lead to the 
extirpation of hishouse, He nevertheless still hesi- 
tated; when his brother continued, in a voice that 
thrilled his heart:—‘ Wretched man, wherefore dost 
thou pause?’ ‘That I may mingle my blood with 
thine,’ he replied. ‘And that of our mother,’ re- 
joined Sares, in a whispered scream of agony: 
‘ knowest thou not that a sight of my face is instant 
discovery?’ ‘ Peace!’ interrupted Salacris, ‘ even 
then, I thought I heard a footstep.’ His voice 
trembled with intense agitati »n—both listened for a 
breathless moment. ‘It was but the wind in yonder 
copse,’ at length he muttered with a choking voice. 
‘Obey me, I charge thee,’ replied his brother, ‘or 
we are lost forever, I will release thee from taking 
the life of a brother, by instantly strangling myself 
with a fragment of my robe.’ In a state of almost 
delirious excitement, Salacris now entered the 
treasury, where he found Sares already fallen, with 
a frenzied hand severed his head from his body, 
and, having fitted in the stone, hurried from the 
place. Early the next day, the king visited the 
treasury with a few attendants; one of whom being 
commanded to enter and seize the prisoner, who 
all imagined would be found in the trap, returned 
with a look of surprise and terror, exclaiming ;— 
‘ Most mighty monarch, what prodigy is about to 
happen, or rather, what has already occurred? 
there is a man caught in the trap without a head !’ 
On this intelligence some of the courtiers looked 
incredulous, and Rhampsinitus, whose temper was 
not of the most pacific kind, replied :—‘ Make thy 
words good by presenting to our own eyes this rob- 
ber without a head, or I swear by Osiris thou shalt 
lose thine, that thou mayest learn not to dally with 


prepared to enter the building; and the king was 
aghast with astonishment, on perceiving the report 
was no less true than extraordinary. As he stood 
gazing on the body, in a state of perplexity amount- 
ing to pain, the same courtier who had been the first 
to discover the unprecedented fact, proposed, in 
order, if possible, to investigate the matter, and find 
out the robbers, that the dead man should be sus- 
pended over the entrance of the treasury, and guards 
placed at some distance ; and that whoever should 
be seen lamenting for, or displaying a remarkable 
interest inthe body, should instantly be seized, of- 
fering withal himself to command the band, The 
king agreed, and the arrangements were completed, 
In the meantime, Salacris had reached his home, 
und having related to his mother the catastrophe of 
Sares, of which himself bore the dreadful token, 
she broke out into invectives against him for not 
having burst the trap and risked every thing rather 
than leave his brother’s body in the power of his 
enemies. In vain he represented to her that it was 
considerably past midnight when the event took 
place ; she was not to be pacified, but on the con- 
trary, the more he reasoned, the less she seemed 
convinced, and at length told him that if he did not 
by some means, contrive to rescue his brother’s re~ 
mains, she would herself inform against him, 
Salacris entreated her to be more moderate, but 
she continued inexorable. The youth seemed de- 
voted to destruction, yet he resolved to grapple with 
his destiny. Having towards night, loaded some 
asses with skins of wine, he drove them in the road 
which passed by the royal treasury. Assoonas he 
came within sight of the guards who were watching 
the body, he unfastened, without being seen, one or 
two of the skins, and the wine running out, he be- 
gan to beat himself and utterthe most doleful excla- 
mations, as if in perplexity which skin he should 
first stop. The guards hearing the outcry, and per- 
ceiving the cause of it, ran eagerly to the spot, each 





with a drinking vessel in his hand, and, congratu- 
lating themselves on their good fortune, began with 
avidity to collect the wine. ‘Alas! wois me !’ said 








thy prince for the sake of an insipid jest.’ All now 


the pretended merchant; ‘I called for help, and 
you do but increase my unhappiness; yet if there 
is any justice in Egypt, I will make you repent of 
your robbery,’ At these words, they seemed to be- 
come more gentle, and some of them even assisted 
him in preventing any farther waste of the wine, 
On this the artful Egyptian also softened his tone, 
and in conclusion offered them a skin to drink upon 
the spot; the guards thanked him for his courtesy, 
of which they availed themselves; and having 
drunk it, Salacris requested them to take a second; 
this likewise they accepted, on condition that he 
would join them, which he agreed to do; and forth. 
with sitting down among them, he pledged them 
freely, and urged them not to spare the wine—ob- 
serving it could not be tasted hy more worthy lips, 
Intoxication is a load-stone which draws its victims 
with an accelerated force the nearer it is approach- 
ed; and thus it was with the guards—they were 
pleased with the stranger, gratified by his liberality, 
and secretly amused by what they deemed his sim. 
plicity. That simplicity and that liberality were 
forming a net, in whose mazy entanglements they 
were already overwhelmed, Night had now set 
in, and the crafty Salacris beheld his guests stretch- 
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ed around him and abandoned to the sleep of | 
inebriety. This was the moment he anticipated ; 
instantly seizing his brother’s body, he secured it 

on one of the asses, shaved the right cheek of each 
of the guards, by way of mockery and as a token 
of his triumph, and departed with the utmost speed. 
His mother rejoiced in the recovery of her son’s 
remains; and, if she mourned over his death, she 
congratulated herself on still having a child in| 
whom the snares of his enemies only seemed to | 
discover a dexterity that derided their vigilance. 








A Tiger Hunt. 

After breakfast, a party of five started in gigs, 
and drove to the village, where we mounted our 
elephants, and entered the forest. We found im- 
mense quantities of game, wild hogs, hog-deer, spot- 
ted deer, and the niel-ghie (literary, blue-cow.) I 
also saw here, for the first time, the jungle-fowl, or | 
wild poultry, in appearance something between the 
game-cock and bantam. We, however, strictly 
abstained from firing, reserving our whole battery 
for the nobler game, the tiger. It was perhaps for- 
tunate we did not find one in the thick part of the | 
forest, as the trees were so close set, and so inter- | 
woven with thorns and parasite plants, that the ele- | 
phants were often obliged to clear themselves a pas- 
sage by their own pioneering exertions. It ‘s curi- | 
ous, on these occasions, to see the enormous trees, 
these animals will overthrow. On a word from 
the Mahout, they place their foreheads against the 
obnoxious plant, twisting their trunks round it, and 
gradually bending it towards the ground until they 
can place afoot upon it—this done, downcomes the 
tree, with crashing stem and upturned roots. The 
elephant must be well educated to accomplish this 
duty in a gentleman-like manner, that is, without 
roaring sulkily, or shaking his'master by too violent 
exertions. 

On clearing the wood, we entered an open space 
of marshy grass, not three feet high: a large herd | 
of cattle were feeding there, and the herdsman was | 
sitting, singing, under a bush—when, just as the | 
former began to move before us, up sprung the very | 
tiger to whom our visit was intended, and cantered | 
off across a bare plain, dotted with small patches of 
bush-jungle. He took to the open country in a 
style which would have more become a fox than a 
tiger, who is expected by his pursuers to fight, and 
not to run; and, as he was flushed on the flank of 
the line, only one bullet was fired at him ere he 
cleared the thick grass. He was unhurt, and we 
pursued him at full speed. Twice he threw us out 
by stopping short in small strips of jungle, and then 
heading back after we had passed; ard he had 
given usa very fast burst of about two miles, when 
Colonel Arnold, who led the field, at last reached 
him by a capital shot, his elephant being in full 
career. As soon as he felt himself wounded, the 
tiger crept into a close thicket of trees and bushes, 
and crouched. The twoleading sportsmen overran 
the spot where he layed, and as I came up Isaw him 
through an aperture rising to attempt a charge. 
My mahout had just before, in the heat of the chase, 
dropped his ankoos, which I had refused to allow 
him to recover: and the elephant, being notorously 











undergone, became, consequently, unmanageable : 
he app.ared to see the tiger as soon as myself, and I 
had only time to fire one shot, when he suddenly 
rushed with the greatest fury into the thicket, and 
falling upon his knees, nailed the tiger with his 
tusks tothe ground. Such was the violence of the 
shock, that my servant, who sat behind in the kaw- 
as, was thrown out, and one of my guns went over- 
board. The struggles of my elephant to crush his 


still resisting foe, who had fixed one paw on his 


eye, were so energetic, that I was obliged to hold 
on with all my strength, to keep myself in the how- 
dah. The second barrel, too, of the gun, which I 
still retained in my hand, went off in the scuffle, the 
ball passing close to the mahout’s ear, whose situa- 
tion, poor fellow, was anything but enviable. As 
soon as my elephant was prevailed upon to leave 
the killing part of the business to the sportmen, they 
gave the roughly-used tiger the coup-de-grace. 





Colors of Flowers. 

Tue fugutive property of some colors is well 
known ; and in no way better exemplified than as 
they naturally exist in flowers. The fume arising 
from a common sulphur match, which is, in fact, 
sulphuric acid, will change purple and crimson 
colors to pink. The blue, in combination with red, 
is readily discharged: indeed, a pink or purple 
flower might be completely bleached by holding it 
in the fumes of sulphur. Thus, roses and dahlias 
have been made to assume a variegated aud very 
novel appearance. The blue of Commelina tube- 
rosa is more permanent, as are yellows and greens. 
Bright pink stripes and veins may be produced on 
the dark purple petals of panseys, dahlias, and 
other dark colored flowers, with a camel hair pencil 
and oil of vitriol, to yield a rather pleasing effect. 
Such lines should not be drawn to the edge of the 
petal, or a little injury will soon be evident; nor 
should they be strong, nor near together, as they 
quickly spread. These playful deceptions may 
yield occasional amusement; butit would be neither 
good taste, nor good feeling, to permit a friend to 
quit our society under any false impression occa- 
sioned by such arts. Knowledge of this sort is 
principally valuable by exhibiting the visible chemi- 
cal action of one ingredient on another, and by 
awakening the mind to what is, and may be done. 











Prince Hohenlohe has ceased to work miracles, 
in consequence of a singular accident. He receiv- 
ed one day a letter entreating him to say four mas- 
ses for a young lady who had her !eft leg shorter 
than her mght. The number four had been written 
in cypher; the writing was indistinct; the prince 
read eight in place of four, and said eight masses. 
His success was complete—it was even more than 
complete, for the left leg having grown an inch at 
every mass, was now four inches longer than the 
right. The prince was so deeply afflicted with this 
successful result of his prayers, that he has renoun- 
ced all future attempts, and transferred his remain- 
ing stock of miraculous power to the Frau Schume- 
nu, an old woman living at Sommdorf, in Saxony. 
The credulous now direct their steps towards 
her house; her intercessions, prove most eflectual 





savage, and further irritated by the goading he had 


when the moon is in the wane, 
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Ow a summer morning, in the year of grace 1676, | is, seeking to find us out amid the thick boughs 
a man was seen making his way towards a lonely | which encircle our den of refuge. Look ye down 
cottage in the vale of Dalveen, at the head of Niths- | the vale of Nith, and look ye up to heaven. He 
dale; a glimpse, indeed, of the traveller could only | who rules above, spread out this beauteous land 
now and then be obtained, for he seemed desirous | beneath our feet, and hung yon marvellous canopy 
of concealment, and his presence was chiefly indi-| over our heads; and gave unto us the fowls of the 
cated by the rustling of the bushes of hazel and of air, the fish of the stream, and the beasts of the 
holly, among which he forced his way, or by the) field, for our inheritance. But the wickedness of 
startled birds—for the sun had not yet wholly risen, | man mars the bounty of God. We are deprived of 
and the lark had but newly ascended with his song. | our patrimony; we are hunted to the desert place, 
He passed a small stream, and, coming to the door | and are forbidden to sing the praises of Him who 
of the cottage, by the side of which a cheese-press | dwells on high, under penalty of limb and life.— 
was standing dripping with new whey, cried “ Ma- | But be not, therefore, cast down, my love, nor dis- 
rion, Marion !”—the door was quickly opened, and | quieted: when the doors of the earth are closed, 
a young woman threw herself into his bosom, | those of heaven will be opened ; let us retire farther 
saying, *‘ Elias !—bless thee—bless thee!” ‘And into this wild and seldom-trodden glen, and then 
bless thee too,” said he, returning his wife’s em-| lift up our voices, freely and without fear, to God,— 
brace ; ‘but this, my love, is no time for vain and | for assuredly he is wroth with us because of our 
worldly affections. Put on thy mantle, take thy | fears. Last night I heard his voice, saying, ‘My 
little one in thy arms, and follow me. I have es-| saints are fearful, and my people deny me; and I 


caped, almost alone, from a bloody field; and here | 
we may no more abide” She went into the cot- | 
tage, and returned with a child, of six months old | 
or so, in her arm, milk in a flask, with some bread 
and honey, and said, “ Elias, Iam ready: but let 
us unloose the cow and turn her to the pasture, and | 
open the door of the fold, so that the sheep may go. 
to the hills,—for they are God’s creature’s, and | 
must not perish.” And he said, “ Surely; for so it | 
is written.” And he didas she spake, and then left | 
the cottage, accompanied by his wife and child. 


Now Elias and his wife were both young, and | 
this was the second year of their marriage. They 
turned their faces towards that wild and wooded | 
linn, which unites itself with the deep glen of Dal- 
veen: and as they went, Marion looked back on 


her home and said, “ It is a sweet place, and loth 


shall givethem, for a time, to the power of thestrong 
and the cruel, that men may know Iam wroth with 
the faint of heart and the feeble of spirit.’” And 


Marion answered, and said, “So be it, Elias.” 


And they arose, and continued their journey along 
the rude path which the accidental foot of man and 
beast had fashioned in that wild ravine. Some- 
times the way scaled a steep and fearful crag— 
sometimes it crept among the fantastic roots of the 
oak and the beech—and sometimes it went to the 
very margin of the linn, where the rock, cleft as it 
were in two, disclosed the foaming stream at the 
perpendicular depth of fifty, and sometimes an hun- 
dred fathoms. Elias often had to use all his skill 
and strength in conducting his wife and child along 


this dangerous way. 


At length, however, they reached what was to be 


am I to leave the hearth where we first kindled our | their abiding-place. This was a rude but not un- 


bridal fire, and seek a refuge in the glens and cav-| 
erns of the earth. Elias, it is bitter: but, oh ! eter- 





graceful sort of temple, formed by the earlier la- 
bors of the brook, out of the massy free-stone rock, 


nal life is sweet; and she clasped her child closer | in the rude pillars of which, and ruder capitals, an 
to her breast, and lulled it with a little song of her | ingenious artist might almost perceive the dawn of 
own making. All the while Elias spoke not: he| the Tuscan order. The entrance was wide, and 
wound his grey plaid closer round his body, leav-| overhung with honeysuckle; and the interior wa: 


ing both arms free—examined the edge and point 
ef a sword which hung at his side, and which seem- 
ed to have been lately used—threw a long Spanish 
musket over his left arm, trimmed the flint, and 
looked into the lock, loaded it—and then, having 
felt the handle of a small dagger which he carried 
beside his sword, resumed his former rapidity of 
pace. They soon entered the ravine—sought their 
way along a path fit only for a wild cat, and, hav- 
ing reached a sort of cavern or recess in the rocks, 
they paused and sat down on a rude bench of stone, 
with a table of the same kind befcre them; upon 
which Elias turned to his wife, took the child into 
his bosom, and said—‘ See how green the trees 
are—how pure that falling water is—how rich the 
wild flowers blossom—and how bright the sunshine 





recessed, and presented what, to anchorites, might 
appear both seats and couches. ‘ Now, my love,” 
said Elias, “this is the place where our Scottish 
warriors of old found refuge when they warred for 
the independence of their country; and in this 
place shall I, one of their descendants, fight the 
good fight without fainting. Might and cruelty 
must prevail in this land fora time: the nobles and 
great ones of the earth have united against us, and 
we are driven, for a season, to the heaths and the 
desert places, to be wounded with the shafts of the 
hunter.” “Alas! my Elias,” said his wife, looking 
earnestly in his face, “ and is our dream of wedded 
happiness come to this? Our hearth is clean—-our 
cottage fire burns bright—the fruits of the season 
are in our fields—our flocks are not few on the hills 
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—this little one hath come smiling into my bosom— 
and we have much, much in this little world of 
ours to cling to and to love.” ‘“ Peace woinan,” 
said Elias, sternly: “ think ye that | have shut my 
eyes on that domestic picture with which ye seek 
tolureme? Am I blind as the slow-worin and the 
mole! No; those blessings which ye raise in ar- 
ray against my faith, I prize not lightly. It is not 
for the shape of the garment I wear, northe fashion 
ofthe dish whence I drink, that I thus peril thee 
and thy babe. It is for freedom to these limbs—it 
is for freedom to my soul—it is for freedom to wor- 
ship God according to conscience, that I am thus 
hunted from rock to rock, and from cleugh to 
cavern. Woe to him, on the great day, who hath 
preferred a warm home and a sweet wife, to the 
cause of liberty and the word of God. And woe to 
him who seeks us for harm in thus place of refuge : 
this hollow tube, won in a sore sea-fight with the 
Spanish Armada, has never, in my hand, missed 
its aim; and this sword was never by my strength 
thrust in vain: so be notalarined, my love, but lull 
thy babe whilst I keep watch, for the sons of Belial 


are ever busy against the broken remnant of God’s | 


church.” Sosaying, Elias stood within the porch 


of the place, and lent an ear to every sound, and | 
an eye to every bird that flitted from bough to | 


bough. 

Now it happened on that very morning, that 
Captain Greer, with some fifty mounted troopers, 
was on his way from Edinburgh to Dumfries, to 
avenge the defeat and capture of General Turner, 
(calling the Tippling Apostle of Prelacy, inasmuch 
as he wasa hard drinker,) and had reached the en- | 
trance of the upper gorge of the deep defile where | 
Elias and his wife sought refuge, when he was met 
by a messenger in the disguise of a shepherd, 
who said, that a sore battle had been fought, in 
which victory had blessed the arms of King Charles; 
but that Elias Wilson, one of the chief leaders, had 
escaped from the field, and was believed to be con- 
cealed in one of the wild glens in the neighborhood 
of his cottage. ‘His house,” said the messenger, 
“is but newly forsaken; the fire is scarcely extin- 
guished on the hearth; I have traced his footsteps 
through the dew into the lower gorge of this wiid 
ravine; where I dured not to seek him single- 
handed, for he is eminently skilful with the sword, 
and when he has his musket in his hand, an eagle 
cannot escape him.—‘‘ What, man!” exclaimed 
Greer, “and is Elias Wilson—he who can preach 
as well as fight, and fight better than the fighting 
laird of Bonshaw, lurking in Enterken glen? then, 
if we meet, and I fail to feed the ravens—there’s a 
pair of them looking at me now—with his Camero- 
nian carcass, may the fiend make my ribs into a 
gridiron for my soul.”— Whisht, Captain—God- 
sake whisht,” said a veteran trooper, “no that ye 
frighten me with such wild words; but deil have 
me, if[ like the presence of these hooded crows ; 
they look at us, as they look ata sheep that’sdoom- 
ed to die on the mountains. An I were you, I 
would e’en take their counsel, and keep out of that 
dirk glen—it lies nae in our line of march—and—”. 
The Captain silenced him with a motion of his 
hind, and said, “ Corporal Borthwick, take ten 
men and station them privily in the ruins of the old 


‘and lonely. They command, from the upper win- 
dows, the entrance of the Friar’s Cell, where this 
fighting Bameronian has no doubt taken refuge— 
it is a long shot—but you are skilful. The rest of 
the men will enter the ravine at bothends—the mo- - 
inent you have a full view of him at the entrance, 

take a deliberate aim—if he falls, here is my purse, 
| and you are a serjeant.” Borthwick stationed him- 
| self and his men according to orders, whilst his 
captain went into the ravine on the desperate ser- 
| vice of dislodging a practised warrior, whose place 

of refuge no one could approach without peril of 
his life. 
| “IT think, my lads,” said the corporal, “ our cap- 
| tain has shaped out a garment for himself he will 
| find some danger in sewing.” “ And I think,” said 
_a soldier, “that our corporal speaks more like a 
tailor than a warrior—God! I dinna like to be pack- 
led up in this auld tower, when there’s game in 
hand; but nae doubt the captain thought we were 
_all tailors, and that our courage was but small.”— 
“T will show my face, Moran, where yours dare 
not be seen,” exclaimed the corporal, standing full 
_in the window, and holding the musket, with which 
all troopers in those days were armed, right to- 
wards the friar’s cell. The wife of Elias, wearied 
in body, and overcome in mind with the miseries of 
that sad morning, had fallen into a slumber: but 
even in slumber there was no repose ; she dream- 
ed that her house was beset with enemies, and that 
carbines were levelled to destroy her husband— 
and shrieked out, “O Elias!” On looking up, she 
saw him peering warily through the screen of 
honeysuckle which covered the entrance of the 
cavern, and cocking his musket as he looked; he 
motioned her back—presented his piece and fired ; 
the ravine echoed londly to the report: and Corpo- 
ral Borthwick dropped forward from the window, 
and his helmet was seen glittering for a moment, as 
he dropped dead into the fearful chasm below.— 
‘“« We are beset all around, my love,” said Elias, 
reloading his musket; I have slain one son of Be- 
lial, in the act of presenting his engine of death at 
thee and me? but fear not: God will work out our 
deliverance—so compose thyself, and keep out of 
the way of harm. They know not the Friar’s 
Cell: it commande both the upper and lower ap- 
proaches—but peace, peace.” He presented his 
musket as he spoke; the serjeant that conducted 
the party who were to penetrate from the lower 
gorge, received the ball in his brain as he gained 
the surnmit of the rock, and fell over the cliff; it 
fared no better with a second adventurer; and the 
rest, daunted, and believing that the fugitives were 
in force, desisted, and stood undecided. 

“ Now, my lads,” exclaimed Captain Greer, “the 
game has begun—the old tower is sending shot 
after shot; and there will be nought left for us to 
do but to march to the Friar’s Cell, and report on 
the dead body.” So saying, he descended into the 
ravine, and wound his difficult and adventurous 
way warily with footand hand. “Captain,” said 
the veteran who formerly addressed him, “ laying 
his hand on his arm, and pointing upwards, “ there’s 
our black forerunners—that man never had luck 
that they took a fancy to yet; but I'll follow ye to 
the red hot doors of perdition afore T’ll flinch ; only 


| 





hunting tower of Dalveenthere they stand gray 





I have nae faith in things, if these blood-crows 
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don’t believe that they are to feast atween your) 
breast-banes and mine.” It is said that the Cap- 
tain changed color, as he looked on those dark | 
companions of his march; still he went forward ; | 
ove of them uttered a croak, and looked into the! 
chasm below, where the stream was invisible for! 
mist and spray, and seemed as if it saw something. 

At that moment Greer took off his helmet, waved 
the plume to scare them away, and at the same 
time moved his head to and fro, and continued to 
advance. Atthat moment a ball from the Friar’s 
Cell grazed his temple, and struck the veteran who 
followed him on the forehead; the latter, in the 
death pang, clutched hard the arm on which his 
palm was laid, and dropping heavily back, the liv- 
ing and the dead were precipitated some thirty 
fathoms. The rest of the troopers were struck 
with dismay—their leaders were slain—no one 
volunteered to advance ; and as they stood irreso- 
lute, they heard a shot ring again from the same 
fatal place, and saw the body of one of their com- 
rades sink down on the window-sill of the tower, 
while his musket, dropping from his relaxed hands, 
went rattling down the rocky ravine. “ All the 
whigs are come from hell,” said one, “ to defend 
this cursed glen—let us march out; place sentinels 
at the passes; despatch two of our fleetest horses 
to Dumfries, for an officer to command us, and for 
foot soldiers accustomed to such warfare,—for my 
part, can only fight on horseback.” This senti- 
ment, as it promised security, was embraced by 
ali—they retired to the extremities of the ravine— 
placed sentinels ; sent two troopers to Dumfries for 
assistance; and when the next day dawned, pene- 
trated unmolested to the Friar’s Cell;—but Elias 
Wilson and his wife and child were gone; they 
escaped at nightfall, by scaling the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the ravine ; sought shelter in a dis- 
tant glen—and, foiling all their enemies, lived till 
times of peace came, when they returned to their 
cottage, and lived and died in good old age. Yet, 
once a year, as the day of their deliverance return- 
ed, they went with their children and servants to 
the Friar’s Cell, and sung a psalm, and prayed a 
prayer—and the same was till lately done by their 
descendants. 








Biography of Cuvier. 

Georcr Leorotp, C. F. D., Baron de Cuvier 
was, in some manner, of German extraction, hav- 
ing been born at Montbeillard, which was then an 
appendage of the electorate of Wurtemberg, on 
the 25th of August, 1769: a year of no little note in 
the annals of illustrious nativities, as having given 
birth to a Napoleon, a Wellington, a Walter Scott, 
a Canning, a Schiller, and a Chateaubriand. From 
his earliest youth, he displayed peculiar fondness 
for intellectual pursuits, and excited in the breasts 
of those who were familiar with his ways, expec- 
tations of high promise. His father was an officer ; 
but the son, from a feeling of his physical debility, 
resolutely declined to follow the military profes- 
sion, and was, therefore, bred up, in the first in- 
stance, for the church. With this view, it was de- 
termined that his academical career should receive 
its completion at Tubingen, and he accordingly 





contended for one of the exhibitions or stipends, 


granted by that university: but, Leing eut of favor 
with the examiner, he was not successful; and, as 
a compensation for what the then Regent of War- 
temberg considered an act of great injustice, was 

appointed to a post in the academy of Prince 

Charles of Stuttgart. This circumstance effectu- 
ally diverted him from the clerical line; and he 

next betook himself to juridical studies, though the 

field of nature continued to be the object of his 
strongest predilections. His residence at Stuttgart 
was the source of his familiar acquaintance with 
the language and literature of Germany; but, as 
his income there was very limited, he was shortly 
afterwards glad to avail himself of the opportunity 

of improving it, by accepting a tutorship in the 

family of Count D’Herley, who had a seat in Nor- 
mandy. Here, possessing enlarged resources, na- 
ture put in her claim to every moment of his 
leisure: and he was not slow in perceiving, that the 
advance of zoology bore no proportion to that of 
botany, which the great Linneus had raised to so 
eminent a degree of perfection; nor even to that of 
mineralogy, which at that time absorbed the atten- 
tion of some of the most distinguished men of 
science, in Franee and Germany. Cuvier resolv- 
ed, therefore, to enter upon a course of minute ob- 
servation, into the distinct organs of the animal 
species, in order that he might be enabled to trace 
their connexion, and their influence upon animai 
life, with greater precision than had hitherto been 
attempted. As a preparation for this task, he pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable advantage in the vicinity 
of his residence to the sea-coast, where he was 
enabled to study the conformation of marine ani- 
mals. The fruit of his first investigations was, the 
arranging of the numerous class of Vermes in their 
natural order; and the extraordinary lucidness 
with which he stated the result of his observations, 
and laid down the enlarged views to which he had 
arrived, on the subject of zoological science, excit- 
ed the admiration of men of science, and brought 
him into connexion with the first naturalists of the 
day, in Paris; amongst these was Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, upon whose persuasion he removed to the 
French capital, and through whose instrumentality 
he obtained unlimited access to the Cabinet of 
Natural History, at the head of which St. Hilaire 
stood. The two friends next undertook the publi- 
cation of various works, introducing an improved 
arrangement of the race of Mammalia; and, in 
1795, St. Hilaire procured his young friend an ap- 
pointment in the Central Schoo} at Paris. In tue 
same year, he had the honor of being admitted a 
member of the Institute, which had been just re- 
established; and, in 1798, laid the foundation of his 
extensive celebrity, by publishing his ‘Tableau 
Elementaire de |’Histoire des Animaux,’ which he 
originally wrote for the use of the class to which he 

was attached. From that time he was deservedly 
esteemed one of the first zoologists in Europe. But 

he was destined to become the parent of what, with 

reference to its then most imperfect state, might be 

termed a new science ; and in his capacity of Pro- 

fessor of Comparative Anatomy, had an extensive 

field before him, for bringing his rare talent of im- 

parting instruction, to the aid of his deep penetra- 

tion and masterly acquirements. For a series of 
years, Cuvier’s courses on this science filled the 
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lecture rooms of the Parisian Lyceum with an audi-| 
tory, trom which there was scarcely a resident, of | 
really cultivated mind, who could be counted! 
among the absentees. ‘Comparative anatomy, 
indeed, in conjunction with his researches into the | 
fossil kingdom, will, so long as they have being, | 
stand forth as enduring monuments, by which the 
name of Cuvier will be handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

None were better qualified than Cuvier, to suc- 
ceed to the vacant chair, which D’Aubenton had 
filled in the College de France, and to which the 
former was appointed in the year 1800. His mer- 
its now attracted the notice of Napoleon, who call- 
ed him to a seat in the department of Public In- 
struction, where he was successively entrusted 
with the most responsible duties, and, by his talent, 
activity, and application, effected several highly 
beneficial reforms. In 181], we find him charged 
with the important duty of locally examining into, 
and reporting upon the state of education, particu- 
larly of the middling and lower classes, in Germa- 
ny and Holland; and, two years afierwards, his 
imperial patron appointed him Maire des Requetes 
in his privy council, in which capacity he was sent 
on a most important mission to Mayence. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, Cuvier was 
confirmed by Louis XVIII. in the various digni- 
ties which he had held under his predecessor ; and 
not only so, but he was appointed councellor of 
State, and as such, was first employed in the com- 
mittee of legislation, and afterwards in that of inter- 
nal affairs. He continued, during the reign of 
Charles X. to devote himself, in high stations, to the 
service of his country, in the arduous character of 
a public servant, a man of first-rate scientific at- 
tainments, and an indefatigable devotee to his fa- 
vorite pursuit, both as a writerand a professor. In 
fact, at the very hour of his lamented decease, he 
held the various appointments of privy councellor, 
member of the Royal Council for Public Educa- 
tion, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and member of the French Academy. 

From the first moment of the attack, which car- 
ried him off in the brief space of a week, Cuvier 
was sensible of the danger which menaced him, 
and he repeatedly dwelt upon: his approaching 
death when conversing with the friends around 
him. Even when hopes of recovery were held out 
to him by his medical attendants, he would not suf- 
fer himself to be lulled into false security, but ob- 
served—“ Iam too well acquainted with anatomy 
not to form a correct judgment as to my danger ; 
my spinal marrow is attacked; and I shall not live 
four and twenty hours longer.” So lamentable a 
change had, indeed, been wrought in his features, 
that, within a space of two days only, he appeared 
to have grown older by fullten years. An hour 
befure his death, an attempt, which he at first re- 
sisted, was made to relieve him. “ You are going 
to torture me to no purpose,” said the dying man; 
“no human aid can avail me. My last hour is 
come.”—A painful operation was, however, per- 
formed, and it was scarce over, before this illustri- 
ous individual was no more ! 





Be not curious to know the affairs of others— 
neither approach to those that speak in private. 
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Coffiined Alive. 


Tuar persons during the raging of a pestilence 
and the hurry of burials, have sometimes been 
earthed alive there is very little doubt. We have 
not, however, heard of any well attested case of 
this kind, since the commencement of the present 
epidemic in our city; and the story we are about 
to relate, vouches for no more than the coffining of 
a man, who would not stay coflined, as he could not 
be persuaded that he was a proper subject for 
burial. 

In the ccurse of the disease, it has sometimes oc- 
curred, that a man being found dead drunk in the 
street, has been mistaken for a cholera patient, 
lifted upon a litter and carried off to one of the hos- 
pitals. It has been customary, in these cases, for 
the medical attendants, on ascertaining the mistake, 
to order the drunken man to be laid in a room, used 
for that purpose, until he shall have slept off the 
fumes of liquor, and then dismiss him to take care 
of himself. 

During the fatal pestilence, a patient of this de- 
scription, was brought, ene evening, to the 
hospital, supposed to be nearly in the last stage of 
cholera asphyxia. Certain it is, that he was pro- 
digiously blue. The doctor examined him—shook 
his head and ordered him to the drunkard’s room. 

Besides this apartment, for those who were mere- 
ly dead drunk, there was another wherein it was 
customary to lay such as had actually died during 
the night: from whence they were to be carried 
away and buried the next morning. It so happen- 
ed that the above mentioned patient was, by a inis- 
take carried to the DEAD room, instead of the drunk- 
ard’s. 

There he lay, unconcerned for any thing either 
political, moral, foreign or local, until the morning : 
when the burial cart came and two sons of Hiber- 
nia proceeded to the dead room to take away the 
corpses. They found no other but the drunken 
man, who was stil] locked fast in the arms of sleep. 
They forthwith proceeded to coffin him and nail up. 
They laid him in his narrow house and began to 
drive the nails, when the noise awoke him. He 
started up, thrust up the lid, and asked them what 
they were about. 





‘We're goin to bury ye, sure, said one of them, 
endeavoring to force him, ‘ now do lay down and 
be dacently nailed up.’ 

‘Going to bury me,’ exclaimed the drunkard. 

‘Ay, sure,’ returned the Irishman coolly: ‘It’s 
we that buries al] that die of the cholera.’ 

‘ But Lam not dead,’ said the patient. “Have I 
been under the hands of the doctor ?’ 

‘Is’nt that a pretty question vow, for adead man 
to ax.’ 

‘I tell you again, I’m not dead.’ 

‘Who knows better than the doctor. Come, 
Jammey, (addressing his comrade) you hould him 
down, while I nail him up. We can’t byther here 
all day, no how. 


As the coffined man saw there was no such thing 
as reasoning these honest officials out of their duty, 
and that he must resort to main force to save him- 
self, he made one desperate effort, shook off the 
dead-car-men, sprang from the coffin and made his 
escape. 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF LAFAYETTE; 


WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND FUNERAL. 


—>— 


[The reader is referred to the commencement of; Lafayette expired after a short and violent illness 
this number for a correct full length copper-plate | on Tuesday morning May 20th, at Paris, where he 
engraving of Lafayette. ] was attending but a few days previous tohis official 

= duties, the fitful vicissitudes of which had, it would 

Never was Pope’s aphorism—“an honest man’s | seem, almost up to the last moment emboldened his 
the noblest work of God”—more applicable, than to | friends to hope that the issue would have been 
the venerable and single-hearted patriot whose loss | otherwise. The event took place at a few minutes 
not only all that is generous and high-minded in | past five o’clock. Apparent amelioration had taken 
France and in America but throughout the entire place in the poor invalid’s sufferings on Monday, 
universe, have sad reason to deplore. Larayerre | but at midnight all the alarming symptoms returned 
with all the natural and native amor patrie of a| with redoubled viger. A devouring fever, oppres- 





Frenchman, possessed a true cosmopolitan heart, | 
which embraced in its unexclusive sympathy the 
whole brotherhood of man. He might justly have | 
proclaimed himself, in the language of the poet. 


“ Homo sum, humani, nihil a me alienum puto.” 


From the commencement to the termination of 
his career, he had ever been highly honored by the 
hate of the tyrants, and the traitors of every species 
description, and denomination of despotism. Pro- 
scribed by the infuriate Terrorists of the first Rev o- 
lution—imprisoned in the dungeons of Olmutz by 
the then imperial despot of Austria; feared—yes, | 
feared—by Napoceon for his stern, inflexible, un-| 
bending love of liberty, he was only saved, perhaps, | 
from the dark and midnight official vengeance of | 
the infamous Foucue by the magnanimity of the | 
Emperor, who, though he detested Larayetre’s | 
republican principles, admired his disinterested con- | 
sistency, and (in spite of the mass of cruel falsehoods 
attributed to Napo.ron) who scorned to attempt his 
destruction by foul means. Hated, dreaded, aud | 
insulted by the elder Bourbons, his legitimate foes, | 
the veteran disdained the political snares they laid | 
to entrap him, and bearded them even at the tribune 
of their mock parliament. At length his hour of 
triumph arrived; he lived to see his loved France 
expel the elder Tarquins; the destinies of his native 
country were in his own hands, which were too| 
pure to take advantage of the popular idolatry in his | 
favor. 

In a moment of weak forgetfulness, he trusted to | 
the leaden-hearted Doctrinaires, and delegated his 
power to very different hands. Indeed, for whose 
purity, in the guilelessness of his own honest, un- 
suspicious nature, he pledged himselfto the French 
people, the people of July. His good, easy faith 
was abused. He was cajoled, insulted, and, like 
his country, basely betrayed by those whom his 
too-confiding bounty had first saved from ruin, and 
then EXALTED to power. “ Had it been an open 
enemy who had done me this dishonor, I could have 
borne it; but it was thou, even thou my companion 
and mine own familiar friend !” 

Such, or similar, were the bitter feelings that broke 
the noble spirit, that bowed down to the grave the 
venerable Larayette! But his unsullied name 
will be preserved in the archives of freedom’s history 
when the dark spirits of his now triumphant deceiv- 





sion of the chest, great difficulty of breathing, with 
adeath-like cough. At 2 o’clock a poultice was 
applied to the chest. ‘What are you applying 
there ?” inquired the patient; “is it another blis- 
ter?” “No, general; a poultice.” “ C'est bien,” 
(It is well.) These were the last words of Lafayette. 
The death-rattle soon followed ; the dying man for 
a few moments breathed more freely, and then 
serenely sunk to death, inthe arms of the honorable 
M. Cloquet. The venerable general was born on 
the 6th September 1757, and consequently, wanted 
little more than three months to complete his seven- 
ty-seventh year. The numerous and extraordinary 
scenes with which his noble name is so pre-emi- 
nently connected in the old and new worlds, might 
have induced the prevailing belief that he was old- 

But his placid benignity of countenance and 
disposition, with his natural strength of constitution 
and temperate habits, had taught his friends to hope 
that his invaluable life might still have been pro- 
longed, perhaps yet to witness the consummation 
of his patriotic wishes. 


Since the fatal day of Dulong’s funeral, a visible 
change has taken place in the countenance of La- 
fayette, and many saw there was no hope of his 

nal recovery. The last time the General appear- 
ed at any public celebration, was on the 14th Janu- 
ary at the grand dinner of the “ Union of Nations,” 
a banquet from which of course, political diseus- 
sions are excluded. Previous to the repast, the 
general shook hands with several old friends, and 
conversed freely on literary and scientific subjects. 
His mind appeared as intellectual, and his ideas as 
philosophical, as ever; but there seemed an inde- 
finable tacit expression of malaise in his manner; it 
was evident that the canker of “ hope deferred,” 
was preying on his inmost soul. Several English- 
men of distinction, rank, and merit were present. 
Amongst them were Sir Sidney Smith, Messrs, 
Macgregor, Dutchfield, G. G. Bennis, J. W. Lake, 
Gore, &c. &c., who all felt the saine painful fore- 
bedings. After dinner, the general rose, and at- 
tempted to return thanks for the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which the company had drank his health; 
hut he was unable to proceed—his heart was too 
full—it was already broken. 


A few days ere his death, a British gentleman 
visited him inhis sick-room. They spoke of Ame- 











ers shall « lie howling.” 


| rica, and the veteran’s eyes sparkled with their 
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wonted fire ; they alluded to France, and he mourn- 
fully shook his head. ‘Beloved, but betrayed 
country,” exclaimed he, “I fear thou hast yet 
many terrible struggles to undergo, ere the goal of 
liberty is attained.” According to his own desire, 
he was intered at the private or privileged cemetry 
of Piepas, by the tomb of his wife. 

The convoie proceeded in the morning, from the 
Rue d’Anjou, to the Church of the Assumption ; 
from thence along the Boulevards, the Place de la 
Bastille, and the populous Faubourg St. Antoine, 
to the Piepas burying ground, at which, according 
to the rules of that cemetery, no funeral orations 
are ever permitted. The space there is very cir- 
cumscribed, and nearly full of monuments; the 
cortege, therefore, cannot enter within the sacred 
precincts. The citizens of the United States as- 
sembled at the hotel of the American Legation, and 
from thence joined the solemn procession of the im- 


| friends of the deceased. Aftera few minutes spent 
in preliminary arrangements, the funeral march 
struck up, and the cortege began to move. The 
| hearse was preceded by mufiled drums, deputations 
| from various legions of the National Guards of Paris, 
and the Banlieue. The 61st Regiment of the Line, 
and aregiment of Red Lancers. The hearse fol- 
lowed, which was immediately succeeded by the 
Deputations of the Chambers of Peers and Deputies; 
other deputations followed from various public 
bodies, among whom we perceived numbers of for- 
eigners, particularly Americansand Poles. These 
were succeeded by Chefs de Batallonof the National 
(iuards and the Line, and these again followed by 
other detachments of National Guards and troops of 
the Line, headed by muffled drumsand full military 
band; two piecesof cannon, and detachment of the 
Ist regiment of Artillery, with a numerous body of 
cavalry of the National Guards. Four of the Roy- 








mortal friend of their country, he who perilled his | al carriages, three private ones of the General, 
life, fortune and happiness to aid in the cause of | followed by another regiment of Lancers, several 
American Independence. private carriages, and a body of Municipal Guards, 
During the illness of Lafayette, not a single mes- | wound up the procession. 
sage was sent from the Court to inquire after his} The immense crowds, and the small space left for 
health. But now, alas! the Chateau is like a house | the military, occasioned considerable confusion 
of mourning, and the ministerial papers are full of | previous to arriving at the church, for want of room 
grief, for whom—King Leopold’s son. | the hearse being stopped on one occasion more than 
From an early hour on the the morning of the | a quarter of an hour. The coffin was then taken 
22d May, the Rue d’ Anjou St. Honore, in which | into the church, and the funeral ceremony being 
is the hotel, where the lamented Lafayette breathed | performed, the procession again proceeded to de- 
his last, and every street and passage in its vicini- | posit the remains of the first and best of French 
ty, was crowded with citizens of Paris, hastening | citizens in its final resting place. 
to pay their last tribute of respect and attachment; ‘I hus passed, aday which will ever be remember- 
to the illustrious deceased. ed by the grateful people of France. Nothing oc- 
The funeral ceremony, from the public character | curred to disfigure the solemn proceedings if we ex- 
of the deceased, both as a member of the Chamber of | cept the appearance of a few young men, who 
Deputies and a General, wasinvested by the govern- | endeavored repeatedly to force their horses through 
ment with all the imposing pomp which the attend-| the procession but were as often repulsed, in a 


ance of numerous bodies of military never failstogive | determined manner by the citizens. 


to processions of this description; while the attend-| Larayerre, Gilbert Motier (formerly marquis 


ance of the National Guards, who came forward in | de,) was born at Chavagnac, near Brioude, in An- 
immense numbers, to join in giving effect to this | vergne, Sept. 6, 1757, was educated in the college 


parting act of homage to their venerable colleague, |of Louis le Grand, in Paris, placed at court, as an 


and the crowded state of the streets leading to the | Officer in one of the guards of honor, and, at the age 


Church of the Assumption, where the funeral cere- ‘of 17, was married to the grand-daughter of the 
mony was to be performed, and from thence along | duke of Noailles. It was under these circumstan- 
the Rue de la Paix, the entire length of the Boule- Ces, that the young Marquis de Lafayette entered 
vard, and every spot near which the procession was | Upon a career so little to be expected of a youth of 
to pass, showed the extent of the popularity, and the | vast fortune, of high rank, of powerful connexions, 
affectionate esteem with which the deceased was | at the most brilliant and fascinating court in the 
regarded by every class. world. He left France secretly for America, in 

About half past seven the members of the various 1777, and arrived at Charleston, South Carolina, 
deputations appointed to take part in the procession | April 23, being then 19 years old, The state of this 


| country, it is well known, was, at that time, most 


began to arrive at the hotel, which was handsomely : t 
hung with black. Among these were numbers of | gloomy ; a feeble army, without clothing or arms, 
staff officers, of the troops, and the national guards, | W@S with difficulty kept together before a victorious 


Detachments of infantry were placed as guards of | enemy ; the government was without resources or 
honor in the commencement of the Rue de Fau-|¢redit, and the American agents in Paris were actu- 
bourg St. Honore, the Rue Royale, the Rue St. | ally obliged to confess that they could not furnish 
Florentin, and other points by which the procession the young nobleman with a conveyance. “Then,” 
was to pass. said he, “ I will fit outa vessel myself ;” and he did 

At a few minutes after nine the body was brought | 8°. The sensation produced in this country, by 
down and deposited in the hearse, which was his arrival, was very great; it encouraged the al- 
decorated with twelve tri-colored flags, three at / ™0st disheartened people to hope for succor and 
each corner; it was surmounted by plumes and had | sympathy from one of the most powerful nations in 
the letter L on various parts of the drapery,and was| Europe. Immediately on his arrival, Lafayette re- 
drawn by four black horses. The cordons of the | ceived the offer of a command in the continental 
hearse were held by four persons of distinction, ' army, but declined it, raised and equipped a body 
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of mex at his own expense, and then entered the 
service as a volunteer, without pay. He lived in 
the family of the commander-in-chief, and won his 
full affection and confidence. He was appointed 
major-general in July, and in September, was 
wounded at Brandywine. He was employed in 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island in 1778, and, afier 
receiving the thanks of the country, for his important 
services, embarked at Boston, in January, 1779, for 
France, where it was thought he could assist the 
cause more effectually for atime. The treaty con- 
cluded between France and America, about the 
same period, was, by his personal exertions, made 
effectual in our favor, and he returned to America, 
with the intelligence that a French force would 
soon be sent to thiscountry. Immediately on his 
arrival, he entered the service, and received the 
command of a body of infantry of about 2000 men, 
which he clothed and equipped, in part, at his own 
expense. His force marched to Virginia, in De- 
cember, t780, raising 2000 guineas at Baltimore, 
on his own credit, to supply the wants of the troops; 
his rescue of Richmond; his long trial of general- 
ship with Cornwallis, who boasted that “ the boy 
could notescape him ;” the siege of Yorktown, and 
the storming of the redoubt, are proofs of his devo- 
tion to the cause of American Independence. De- 
sirous of serving that cause at home he again return- 
ed to France for that purpose. 

Congress, which had already acknowledged his 
merits on former occasions, now passed new reso- 
lutions, Nov. 23, 1781, in which, besides the usual 
marks of approbation, they desired the American 
ministers to confer with him in their negotiations. 
In France, a brilliant reputation had preceded him 
and he was received with the highest marks of 
public admiration. Still he urged upon his govern- 
ment the necessity of negotiating with a powerful 
force in America, and succeeding in obtaining 
orders to this effect. On his arrival at Cadiz, he 
found 49 ships, with 20,000 men, ready to follow 
him to America, had not peace rendered it unneces- 
sary. A letter from him communicated the first 
intelligence of that event tocongress. The impor- 
tance of his services in France, may be seen by con- 
sulting his letters in the Correspondence of the 
American Revolution, (Boston, 1831.) He re- 
ceived pressing invitations, however, to revisit the 
country. Washington, in particular, urged it 
strongly; and, for the third time, Lafayette landed 
in the United States, August 4, 1784. After passing 
a few days at Mount Vernon, he visited Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, &c. and was 
every where received with the greatest enthusiasm 
and delight. Previous to his return to France, 
Congress appointed a deputation, consisting of one 
member from each state, ‘‘ to take leave of him on 
behalf of the country, and assure him that the 
United States regarded him with particular affection 
and will not cease to feel an interest in whatever 
may concern his honor and prosperity.” 

In his reply to these expressions of regard is the 
following sentiment of Lafayette, which for its 
sublimity and beauty, coupled with the occasion, 
and the deep feelings of the patriot, deserve to be 
forever remembered : 

“ May this immense temple of freedom ever 
stand, a lesson to oppressors, an exemple to 





the oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights of man- 
kind.” 

After his return, he was engaged in endeavoring 
to mitigate the condition of the Protestants in 
France. Inthe assembly of the notables, in 1787, 
he proposed tie suppression of the lettres de cachet, 
and of the state prisons, the emancipation of the 
Protestants, and the convocation ef the representa- 
tives of the nation. When asked by the count 
D’ Artois, since Charles X, if he demanded the 
states-general—“Yes,” was his reply, “‘ and some- 
thing better.” Being elected a member of the states- 
general, which took the name of national assembly 
(1789,) he proposed a declaration of rights, and the 
decree providing for the responsibility of the cffi- 
cers of the crown. Two days after the attack on 
the Bastile, he was appointed (July 15) comman- 
der-in-chief of the national guards at Paris. The 
court and and national assembly were still at Ver- 
sailles, and the population of Paris, irritated at this, 
had already adopted, in signs of opposition, a blue 
and red cockade (being the colors of the city of 
Paris.) July 29, lafayette added to his cockade 
the white of the royal arms, declaring at the same 
time the tri-color should go round the world. On 
the march of the pepulace to Versailles (October 
6 and 6.) the national guards claimed to be led 
thither. Lafayette refused to comply with their 
demand, until, having received colors in the after- 
noon, he set off, and arrived at 10 o'clock, after 
having been on horseback from before daylight.— 
He requested that the interior post of the chateau 
might be committed to him; but this request was 
refused, and the outer posts only were entrusted to 
the national guards. This was the night on which 
the assassins murdered two of the queen’s guards, 
and were proceeding to further acts of violence, 
when Lafayette, at the head of the national troops, 
put an end to the disorder, and saved the lives of 
royal family. In the morning ie accompanied them 
to Paris. 

On the establishment of the Jacobin club at Paris, 
he organized, with Baily, then Mayor of Paris, the 
opposing club of Feuillians. January 20, 1790, he 
supported the motion for the abolution of the titles 
of the nobility, from which period he renounced 
his own, and has never since resumedit. The 
cons«tution of a representave monarch, which was 
the object of his wishes, was now proposed, and 
July 13, 1790, was appointed for his acceptance by 
the king and the nation, and in the name of 4,000,000 
national guards, Lafayette swore fidelity to the 
constitution. Declining the power of constable of 
France,or gencralissimo ofthe national guards of the 
kingdom, after having organized the national mili- 
tia, and defended the king from popular violence, 
he retired to his estates. The first coalition against 
France (1792) soon called him from his retirement. 
Being appointed one of three major-generals in 
the command of the French armies, he established 
discipline, and defeated the enemy at Phillipville, 
Maubeuge and Florennes, when his career of suc- 
cess was interrupted by the domestic factions of his 
country. Lafayette openly denounced the terrible 
Jacobins, in his letter of June 19, in which he de- 
clared that the enemies of the revolution, under the 
mask of popular leaders, were endeavoring to stifle 
libertv under the excesses of licentiousness. June 
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20, he appeared at the bar of the assembly, to vin-| part in the project of Napoleon, he gave his vote for 


dicate his conduct. and demand the punishment of 
the guilty authors of the violence. But the Moun- 
tain had already overthrown the constitution, and 
nothing could be effected. Lafayette then offered 
to conduct the king and his family to Compiegne. 
This proffer being declined, he returned to the 
army, which he endeavored to rally round the con- 
stitution. June 30, he was burnt in effigy at the 
Palais-Royal, August 5, was accused of treason be- 
fore the assembly. Still he declared himself open- 
ly against the proceedings of August 10; but, find- 
ing himself unsupported by his soldiers, he deter- 
mined to leave the country, and take refuge in| 
some neutral ground. Some persons have charged 
General Lafayette with a want of firmness at this 
period, but it is without a full understanding of the 
situation of things. Conscious that a price was set 
on his head at home, knowing that his troops 
would not support him againstthe principles which 
were triumphing inthe clubs and the assembly, and 
sensible that, even if he were able to protract the 
contest with the victorious faction, the frontiers 
would be exposed to the invasion of the emigrants 
and their foreign allies with whom he would have 
felt it treason against the nation to have negociated, 
he had no alternative. Having been captured by 
an Austrian patrol, he was delivered to the Prussi- 
ans, by whom he was again transferred to Austria. 
He was carried with great secrecy to Olmutz, 
where he was subject to every privation and suffer- 
ing, and cut off from all communication with his 
friends, who were not even able to discover the 
place of his confinement until late in 1794. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to deliver 
him from prison by Dr. Bollman, a German, and 
Mr. Huger, (now Colonel Huger, of Charleston, 
S.€.) His wife and daughters, however, succeed- 
ed in obtaining admission to him, and remained 
with him nearly two years, till his release. Wash- 
ington had written directly to the Emperor of 
Austria on his behalf without effect; but after the 
memorable campaign of Bonaparte in. Italy, the 
French government required that the prisoners at 
Olmutz should be released, which was done, Aug. 
25, 1797, after a negotiation that lasted three months. 
Refusing to take any part in the revolutions of the 
18th Fructidor, or of the 18th Brumaire, he ret:ened 
to his estate at La Grange, and, declining the digni- 
ty of senator, offered him by Bonaparte, gave his 
vote against the consulate for life, and, he taking 
no further part in public affairs, devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1814, he perceived that their principles 
of government were not such as France required, 
and he did not therefore leave his retirement. The 
20th of March, 1815, again saw Napoleon on the 
imperial throne, and endeavoring to conciliate the 
nation by the profession of liberal principles. La- 
fayette refused, though urged through the mediation 
of Joseph, to see him, protested against the acte 
additionnel of April 22, declining the peerage offer- 
ed him by the emperor, but accepted the place of 
representative, to which the votes of his fellow 
citizens called him. He first met Napoleon at the 
opening of the chamber, the emperor received him 
with great marks of kindness, to which, however, 
he did net respond, but although he would take no | 








all necessary supplies, on the ground that France 
was invaded, and that it was the duty of all French- 
men to defend their country. June 21, Napoleon 
returned from Waterloo, and it was understood that 
it was determined to dissolve the house of represen- 
tatives, and establish a dictatorship. Two of his 
counsellors informed Lafayette that, in two hours, 
the representative body would cease to exist. Im- 
mediately on the opening of the session, he ascend- 
ed the tribune, and addressed the house as follows: 
‘“‘ When for the first time, after an interval of many 


years, I raise a voice which all the old friends of 


liberty will recognize, it is to speak of the danger of 
the country, which you onlycan save. This, then 
is the moment for us to rally round the old tri-color- 
ed standard, the standard of '89, of liberty, of 
equality of public order, which we have now to 
defend against foreign violence and usurpation.” 
He then moved that the house declare itself in 
permanent session, and all attempts to dissolve it 
high treason; that whoever should make such an 
attempt should be considered a traitor to the coun- 
try, &c. In the evening Napoleon sent Lucien to 
the house, to make one more effort in his favor. 
Lucien, in a strain of impassioned eloquence, con- 


jured the house not to compromise the honor of the 


French nation by inconstancy to the emperor. At 
these words, Lafayette rose in his place, and ad- 
dressing himself directly to the orator, exclaimed, 
“Who dares accuse the French nation of incon- 
stancy to the emperor? Through the sands of 
Egypt and the wastes of Russia, over 50 fields of 
battle, this nation has followed him devotedly and it 
is for this that we now mourn the blood of three 
millions of Frenchmen.” This appeal had such an 
effect on the assembly, that Lucien resumed his 
seat without finishing his discourse. A deputation 
of five members from each house was then appoint- 
ed to deliberate in committee with the council of 
ministers. Of this deputation, General Lafayette 
was a member, and he moved that a committee 
should be sent to the emperor to demand his abdi- 
cation. The arch chancellor refused to put the 
motion: but the emperor sent in his abdication the 
next morning (June 22.) 

A provisional government was formed, and La- 
fayette was sent to demand a suspension of hostili- 
ties of the armies, which was refused. On his re- 
turn, he found Paris in possession of the enemy ; 
and, a few days after (July 8,) the doors of the Re- 
presentatives chamber was closed, and guarded by 
Prussian troops. Lafayette conducted a number 
of the members to the house of Lanjuinais the pre- 
sident, where they drew up a protest against this 
act of violence, and quietly separated. Lafayette 
now retired once more to La Grange, where he re- 
mained to 1818, when he was chosen member of 
the chamber of deputies. Here he continued to 
support his constitutional principles, by opposing 
the laws of exceptions, the establishment of the 
censorship of the press, the suspension of personal 
liberty, &c. and by advocating the cause of public 
instruction, the organization of a national militia, 
and the inviolability of the charter. In June 1824, 
he landed at New-York, on a visit to the United 
States, upon the invitation of the President, and was 
received in every part of the country, with the 
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warmest expressions of delight and enthusiam. He 
was proclaimed by the popular voice, ,“‘ the guest 
of the nation,” and his presence every where was 
the signal for festivals and rejoicings. He passed 
through the 24 states of the Union ina sort of tri- 
umphal procession, in which all parties joined to 
forget their dissentions, in which the veterans of 
the war renewed their youth, and the young were 
carried back to the sufferings and doings of their 
fathers. Having celebrated at Bunker's Hill, the 
anniversary of the first conflict of the revolution, 
and at Yorktown that of its closing scene, in which 
he himself had borne so conspicuous a part, and 
taken leave of four ex-presidents of the United 
States, he received the farewell of the president in 
the name of the nation, and sailed from the capital 
in a frigate named in compliment to him, the Bran- 
dywine, September 7, 1825, and arrived at Havre, 
where the citizens, having peaceably assem- 
bled to make some demonstration of their res- 
pect for his character, were dispersed by the gend- 
armerie. 

In Dec. following, the Congress of the United 
States made him a grant of $200,000 anda town- 
ship of land, “In consideration of his important 
services and expenditures during the American re- 
volution.” The grant of money was in the shape 
of stock, bearing interest at six per cent. and re- 
deemable Dec. 31,1834. In August 1827, he at- 
tended the obsequies of Manuel, over whose body 
he pronounced an eulogy. In November 1827, the 
chamber of deputies was dissolved, Lafayette was 
again returned a member by the new elections. 
Shortly before the revolution of 1830, he travelled 
to Lyons, &c. and was enthusiastically received— 
a striking contrast to the conduct of the ministers 
towards him, and an alarming symptom to the des- 
potic government. During the revolution of July 
1830, he was appointed general-in-chief of the na- 
tional guards of Paris, and, though not personally 
engaged in the fight, his activity and name were of 
the greatest service. 

To the Americans, Lafayette, the intimate friend 
of Washington, had appeared in his last visit, al- 
most like a great historical character returning 
from beyond the grave. Inthe eyes of the French, 
he is a man of the early days of their revolution— 
a man moreover, who has never changed side or 
principle. His undeviating consistency is acknow- 
ledged by all, even by those who did not allow him 
the possession of first rate talents. When the na- 
tional guards were established throughout France, 
after the termination of the struggle, he was ap- 
pointed their commander-in-chief, and his activity 
in this post was admirable, August 17, he was 
made marshal of France. His influence with the 
government seems to have been for some time, 
great, but whether his principles were too decided- 
ly republican to please the new authorities (a few 
days after the adoption of the new charter, he de- 
clared himself a pupil of the American school,) or 
whether he was considered the rallying point of 
the republican party, or whatever may have been 
the reason, he sent his resignation in December 
1830, which was accepted and count Lobau ap- 
pointed chief of the national guards of Paris. La- 
fayette declared from the tribune, that he had acted 
thus in consequence of the distrust which the pow- 








er accompanying his situation seemed to excite in 
some people. 

But he has now passed from his earthly exist- 
ence, to rest from those labors which the world can 
never forget—which have reared up in the hearts of 
the enlightened and free, a monument imperisha- 
ble—the grateful remembrance of virtuous deeds. 
Though the star of his glory, which has shone upon 
the old and new world so brilliantly, has set; its 
rays will linger on the horizen, and guide the feet 
of advancing generations in the pathway of peace, 
virtue and lasting glory. 








Fairy Favors. 


Wovcvv’st thou wear the gift of immortal bloom ? 
Would’st thou smile in scorn at the shadowy tomb? 
Drink of this cup! itis richly iraught 

With halm from gardens of Genii brought ; 
Drink! and the spoiler shall pass thee by, 

When the young, all scatter’d, like rose-leaves lie. 


And would not the youth of my soul be gone, 
If the lov’d had left me, one by one ? 

Take back the cup that may never bless, 

The gift that would make me brotherless! 
How could I live, with no kindred eye 

To reflect mine immortality ? 


Would’st thou have empire, by sign or spell, 
Over the mighty, in air that dwell? 

W ould’st thou call the spirits of cave and steep, 
To bring thee jewels from Ocean’s deep ? 
Wave but this rod, and a viewless band, 

Slaves to thy will, shall around thee stand. 


And would not fear at my coming then, 

Hush every voice in the homesof men? 

Would not bright eyes in my presence quail, 
Young cheeks with a nameless thrill grow pale ? 
—No gift be mine that aside would turn 

The human love for whose founts I yearn! 


W ould’st thou then read through the hearts of those 
Upon whose faith thou hast sought repose ? 
Wearthis rich gem! it is charm’d to show 

When a change comies over Affection’s glow ; 
Look on its flushing or fading hue, 

And leara if the trusted be false or true. 


Keep, keep the gem, that I still may trust, 
Though my heart’s wealth be but pour’d on dust ! 
Let not a doubt in my saul have place, 

To him the dim light of a lov’d one’s face. 
Leaveto the Earth its warm sunny smile; 

That glory would pass could I look on guile! 


Say, then, what gift of soe shall be, 
Favor’d of spirits! pour’d forth on thee? 
Thou wilt not drink of the cup divine, 

Thou scornest the treasures of wave or mine; 
Thou art fain with a mortat’s lot to rest— 
Answer me! how may J grace it best? 


Give me no sway 0’er the Powers unseen, 

But a human heart where my own may lean! 

A friend, one tender and faithful friend, 

Whose thoughts’ free current with mine may blend, 

And leaving not either on Earth alone, 

Oh! bid the calm close of our lives begone! 
ARIEL. 
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MY LAST PUPIL.--A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 


BY ANDRE 


W PICKEN. 
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Ir was before I became a real gentleman and in- 
dependent portioner of Balgowine Brae, in the west 
of Scotland, and when [ was nothing butan obscure 
Dominie (although a licensed minister of the kirk 
of Scotland,) and earning my bit of bread by com- 
municating the rudiments of that learning, which 
never was the making of my own fortune, to young 
men for the making of theirs, that the first part of 
my experience was obtained in the ways of this 
wicked world. 

At that time'the obtaining of a good and respect- 
able pupil, whocould pay the school-wages punctu- 
ally at the quarter’s end—or even the half year— 
was, as may be supposed, always a pleasant and 
comforting event to me; and I not only labored 
diligently to prepare the minds of my young men 
for the mighty world, with which they were one 
day destined to grapple—but it was my way to fol- 
low them, after I had dispensed them from my 
hands, with eyes of interest and aflection, wherever 
I could trace them throughout the various prosperi- 
ties and adversities which it is the lot of man to en- 
counter on this side of time. If I were to tell all 
the stories that I could narrate of my pupils—and 
how the world tossed them to and fro, during my 
own life—and how some of them became good, 
and some declined into evil, nothwithstanding all 
the goodly precepts that I delivered to them—the 
world would be much instructed thereby. But, as 
the world cares little for instruction, but only for 
pleasure and amusement, I will withhold them all, 
excepting only the history of my last pupil; in 
whose fate, indeed, it is quite likely that no one 
will take half so much interest as myself. 

Well—one long afternoon, when my head was 
quite moidered with the weary din of the school, I 
was so confused and stupified, that I never so 
much as heard the noise of a carriage, which, with 


prancing horses and a real postillion, actually | 


stopped at my poor door. Down weirit the steps, 
with a clatter that made all my scholars run to the 
windows, in spite of my utmost authority, and out 
came a fine lady and an elderiy gentleman; and 
after them a smart lad hopped from the coach, 
whom native sagacity at once led me to apprehend 
to be my own trysted pupil. 

The preliminaries were settled between the pa- 
rents and myself in five minutes after we had been 
all convened in my best apartment. But, with the 
mere pounds and particulars, my business was not 
quite ended; and I began to look in the.face of the 
pupil and of those who accompanied him. I was 
not so ignorant of this world’s vanity as not to 
know that there must have been some other reason 
besides the fame of my character and qualifications 
that should bring such grand people to my country 
domicile. My surmise was justified by further ap- 
pearances. There issomething painful to the eye 
in allincengruities. The lady was not yet more than 


|woman. The gentleman bordered on fifty, but his 
look indicated a mixture of sensuality, Scottish 
greed, good-nature, and imbecility. Yet, though 
the lady was pretty, even to fascination, [could not 
say that she commended herself wholly to my ap- 
proval. I knew not then whether it was natural 
levity, or a sort of broken-hearted recklessness, 
that influenced her, as if from the habitual consci- 
ousness of having thrown away by one act all life’s 
happiness, and most of its virtue: but the manner 
in which she handed over her child to my care, 
though affectionate to extravagance, was not such 
as I should expect from a staid and sensible parent. 
With all this, there was, even about the carriage 
and the lady’s habiliments, something that bespoke 
‘the motives which had chiefly brought them to my 
obscure seminary, and that without indicating what 
;ought to have accompanied them. As for the boy, 

Henry, I was not wrong in judging him to be the 
|best of the group. He was pretty as his mother, 
and more manly than his father—what need I dwell 
(on particulars? he became my pride, and the pride 
of my school. 

How [ instructed my dear and interesting pupil, 
Henry Fairly, for the several years that he sojourn- 
ed in my humble dwelling, and howI taught him 
all manner of heathen learning—as is the fashion— 
and delivered tohim many counsels regarding the 
affairs of the world into which he was about to enter; 
as is not the fashion—and how I talked with him, 
in the field and by the way, of all that men should 
aim at in the perplexities of this world, and all that 
they should eschew in the midst of its temptations, 
and how the thoughtful youth hung upon my words 
and reciprocated my inferences—it is not for me 
with any boasting to detail. But, before he had 
quite finished his time with me, behold, a letter 
came hastily to my hands ordering him home with 
all speed, for that all things there were in great dis- 
order, and his mother in a dying state. I saw that 
the time was now come when he was to go forth to 
‘the world, being the real prop and hope of his fami- 
ly, and that all my counsels were to be put to the 
proof. Why need I tell how we parted, or with 
what blessings I blessed him at the little green end 
before my door? My pupils have always been to 
me the promised seed of my pains-taking and my 
purposes, and even, I may say, of the wishes of my 
heart—albeit, that I ne’er had a child of my own. 








It did not fall in my way to learn aught authenti- 
cally of Henry Fairly for some considerable time. 
Atlength I journeyed to the city, where he hadgone 
| to live, but the house to which I had been directed 
was all shut up and altered. I could hear nothing 
regarding him such as I wanted to know, and just 
as I was stepping into the coach to leave the town, 
a broken-down-looking man, in deep mourning, 
passed me, leading two pale girls, in the same som- 
bre dress, the former of whom I scarcely recognized 





five and twenty and I scarce ever had seen a prettier 





as the gentleman, who, with a beautiful young wife 






































































by his side, had visited me in his own carriage not 
five years before. What had happened to cut off 
so young and so light-hearted a creature, I knew 
not; but she was now above a year dead: every- 
thing had gone wrong—yet, in the meantime, Henry 
Fairly, from the abilities he had shown, had been 
sent out a midshipmanin a king’s ship to bring home 
a fortune for his father and sisters. 


Time still passed on, and nought was heard of 
Henry or his ship, nor did the world take any no- 
tice of the sorrows of his eldest sister Eliza, who 
silently bore the weight of her father’s afflictions 
and her own, as she mourned the absence of the 
hope and prop of the family at their desolate fireside. 
But the truth soon came out; for, it being then war- 
time, while men were slaughtering each other 
abroad and rejoicing for it at home, Henry Fairly’s 
ship had been taken on the high seas, and he was 
then lying in a French prison. 

I now heard something more of the history of this 
unfortunate family. Henry’s mother was the 
daughter of a man of good family, and, when she 
first came to this part of the country, was counted 
one of the prettiest women that had ever stepped on 
Scottish ground. Being instructed, as most daugh- 
ters are, that to obtain a rich husband is to obtain 
everything; she consented to become the wife of 
Mr. Fairly; and he, with corresponding folly, 
imagining that the sweet notes of love, may, at any 
time be sung by a golden bird, and that congenial 
happiness may be bargained for, and bought, by 
the mammon of unrighteousness, threw his long 
saved gains into the lap of beauty, and dissipated 
his fortune without a day’s satisfaction. Domestic 
dispeace, evil report, and jealousy, complete the 
tale—family ruin, broken-down feelings, and pre- 
mature death, complete the tragedy. 

But the fainily were to be renovated and raised 
up by the energy and abilities of young Henry. At 
least, so said many—and J said it too, in the sirpli- 
city of my heart, until I began to bethink me of what 
materials the world was made—although I could 
not deny, but that blocks may be cut with razors, by 
that Jong perseverance which blunts away the in- 
strument, until its original character is lostand gone. 
And so I heard with joy that Henry had come home 
and was already, with his orphan sisters, in the 
old-fashioned borough of Netherton. With haste 
and pleasureI arose, and went forth to see him after 
all his adventures; for the message I had received 
was mysterious and unsatisfactory. 


When [ arrived at the door of the solitary house 
in which his father now dwelt, my admission with- 
in was not less invested with a silent and ominous 
mystery. At length I was permitted entrance into 
a dark back apartment, where sat Henry’s father, 
having a small stoup of liquor before him, and ap- 
parently tippling by himself, with the maudlin 
enjoyment of that imbecile sort of misery, which, 
too far gone for common energy, seeks with infantile 
eagerness this wretched relief from its own thoughts. 
The smile of pleasure—as if insensible to his own 
degradation—with which this ruin of a man recog- 
nized me, was to me more shocking than the most 
intense expression of despair; as I contrasted it 
with the wan look of frigid melancholy which sat 
upon the countenance of the tallest of the growing 
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girls, who cowered by themselves in a corner near 
the window. 

“ Where is Henry?” I inquired in anxious dis- 
appointment. 


No answer was given me for a moment; and the 
father looked at the daughter, as if each wished the 
other to answer the question—while I now heard 
distinctly a foot go tramp tramp on the the floor 
over our heads. 

“Take a glass with me,” said Mr. Fairly— 
pushing with a silly expression, a glass towards me, 
“and we will talk of Henry afterwards.” 

“Is he not here ? Where is he !”—said I, refusing 
the liquor. 


“ My father does not like to speak of poor Hen- 
ry”—said the eldest girl—and silence again allow- 
ed the same tramp tramp to sound with painful 
monotony over our heads. 

“ No—there are many things that your father 
does not like to speak of, my poor child,” said the 
old man, his look of joyous excitement subsiding 
into pathetic sadness, as he looked upon his daugh- 
ter and was reminded of his wife. 

“For God’s sake, inform me,” said I, “ who 
that is, that keeps walking about above us in this 
strange manner.” 


The eldest girl now arose, and, with a look of 
heart-broken melancholy, led the way up stairs. 
Heavens! what I felt, when the door was opened, 
and Henry Fairly, my clever and handsome former 
pupil stood before me. He fixed his hollow death- 
like eyes upon me for a moment, and without utter- 
ing a word, threw himself into my arms. 

“What is this—Henry?” said I. “ Why that 
changed, that ominous look? Why remain by 
yourself in this solitary apartment? Why this ap- 
pearance of affecting desolation ?” 

“ Desolation, indeed! my dear, my more than 
father,” said the youth. “ Little did I think, when 
I went a hopeful boy to sea, that my career was so 
soon to terminate. But yet I am resigned—I am 
almost happy—if I could only hope that when I 
was gone, God would provide a protector for my 
poor, my orphan sisters.” 


I soon learned the whole truth—that, in the cold 
damps of the French prison, where my spirited 
Henry had lain a whole winter, he had caught a ter- 
rible inward disease, that had been slowly eatin 
into his frame: that the only relief he had from his 
pain was by constantly keeping on his feet, as long 
as his strength sustained him; and that, in short, 
in a desolate home, and with all his early hopes 
blasted, the poor youth was fast walking to his death. 
I do not remember ever meeting with a severer 
trial to my feelings, than what was presented to me 
at this painful moment. The very sense and man- 
liness with which the youth spoke—of the unfortu- 
nate end of all his hopes for the renovating of his 
family, of the state in which he should be forced to 
leave his beloved sisters, and of his sad, sad feelings 
on his return home, on finding his father, not only 
reduced to poverty, but his mind so perfectly broken 
up, as to be unable to protect his own children— 
while I looked upon it with pride, as evidencing, 
that the good seed I had sown in his mind was not 
sown to the winds, affected me the more deeply for 
his melancholy situation. 
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«“ And why do you not go below, Henry,” I said, 
“instead of wearying out your solitary hours in this 
naked apartment?” 

« My father cannot bear to see me, sir!” he said, 
“ for [remind him so much of my mother that’s 
gone; and I would not vex my unhappy parent, for 
the few days I have to live—and so I just walk 
here in this lonely room—and sometimes I almost 
think that my own sisters neglect me. But grief, 
you know, sir, is indolent, and I will bear up as I 
can—for the girls will have enough to suffer when 
I am dead-” 

There was something awful in the manliness of 
this resignation, as well as in the terrible expression 
of mortality contencing with warm-blooded youth, 
that appeared in the sunken face of my dying pupil; 
and as he ever and anon pressed my hand, and 
thanked me for my former instruction, which, as 
he said, placed earth and heaven in its true light 
before him. But when I came to say something of 


pain, and said—“ My friend! my more than father! 
if ever you would do that good in your generation 
which I shall never live to do—raise your voice 
wherever you can, concerning the miseries that are 
caused by unequal marriages for filthy lucre’s sake. 
My mother was fitted to adorn the world—my fath- 
er was a wise and worthy man withhis class. You 
know what has happened—yet, you know but in 
part, for the world will never know, as it ought, 
what miseries the folly of parents entails upon 
their children !” 

Why need I tell what followed between myself 
and Henry—or with what distress we parted, never 
to meet in life—or how I prayed over his still-beau- 
tiful remains, when, on coming next to Netherton, 
I found him a stretched corpse—or how his father 
was hardly able to attend him to the grave? What 
shall Ladd more? the old man is dead, and the 
orphans, beautiful as their mother, are little minded 
by any, except myself—for it is not the way of the 





his deceased mother, he grasped my arm almost to 


world to care for the unfortunate. 
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The Invalid Mother to her Child. 


Ir may be that thou wilt not weep, 
My little prattling boy ; 

It may be that no cloud will shade 
The light ef childhood’s joy; 

For death has characters too strange 
For infant glance to trace ;— 

The pale still brow !—the fallen lid !— 
The cold and bloodless face! 





But when thy little dimple cheek 
So fondly presses mine, 

There is a wild, a selfish hope, 
"l'would grieve me to resign ;— 


Stanzas. 
Methinks I love all common things, ~ 
The common air, the common flower, 
The dear kind common thought that springs 
From hearts that have no other dower, 
No vther wealth, no other power, 
Save love; and will not that repay 
For all else fortune tears away ? 


Methinks I love the horny hand 
That labors until dusk from dawn, 


Methinks I love the russet band, 


Beyond the band of silk or lawn ; 
And, oh! the lovely laughter drawn 


That, when forgotten,—pass’d away, 
A thing of other years,— 

Thou in thy manhood's strength mayst turn, 
Rememb’ring me with tears ! 


There are who blame a mother’s love, 
Who chide her fond caress; 

But who will love the as / love, 
Or bless thee as / bless thee? 

There’s beauty in the love of youth— 
The bridal's hallowed’d glow; 

But beautiful and pure and deep 


The love that passes show. C. O'N. 
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Song,--The Ladies are gone. 





Tue ladies are gone, boy, 
But hill ap the bowl; 

With the brightest of wine, boy, 
We'll deluge the soul : 

And since, with their presence 
No longer we're blest, 

We'll e’en drink from the glasses 
Their red lips have press’d. 


I’ve heard, that whenever 
Small birds on the brink 

Of a clear eastern fountaia 
Stoop over and drink, 

That fount becomes sacred !— 
Then sacret be this, 

Where the red lip of woman 


Hath printed a kiss. ' 6.T.B. 


From peasant lips, when sunny May 
Leads in some flowery holiday ! 


What good are fancies rare—that rack 

With painful thought the poet's brain? 
Alas! they cannot bear us back 

Unto happy years again! 

But the white rose without stain 
Bringeth times and thoughts of flowers, 
When youth was bounteous as the hours! 


E’en now, were I but rich, my hand 
Should open like a vernal cloud, 

When't casts its bounty on a land, 
In music sweet but never loud ; 
But J am of the common crowd, 

And thus am I content to be, 

If thou, sweet love, will cherish me! 











Beauty. 





What is beauty? alas! ’tis jewel—a glass— 

A bubble, a plaything, a rose, 
’Tis the snow, dew, or air—'tis so many things rare 
That ’tis nothing one well may suppose. 
"Tis a jewel love's token—glass, easily broken, 
A bubble that vanisheth soon; 
A plaything that boys cast aside when it cloys; 
A rose quickly faded and strewn. 
Like the air it is felt—like the snow it will melt, 
It refresheth the heart like the dew. 
And as nothing can vie with a brilliant blue eye, 





"Tis like nothing, sweet lady, but you, 
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JEAN FRANCOIS THE IDIOT. 


Translated from the French. 


a 


THERE lived at Besancon, in the year 1793, an 
idiot—a mono-manaic—called “Jean Francois 
T——,” but more commonly “Jean Francois les 
Bas Bleus,” or Blue Stocking John, from the cir- 
cumstance of his invariably wearing blue stockings. 
He was a young man of four or five and twenty 
years ofage, tall, and well formed, and of the noblest 
physiognomy. His thick black hair, which he 
wore without powder, brushed away from the fore- 
head—his bushy eyebrows remarkable for their 
mobility—his large eyes, full of a mild and tender 
but serious expression—the harmony of his fine 
features, and the almost unearthly sweetness of his 
smile, formed a combination capable of inspiring 








affection and respect, even in that coarse part of the 
population which pursues with its mockeries, | 
throughout the streets of our towns, the most touch- | 
ing of all the infirmities of man. “It is Jean Fran- | 
cois les Bas Bleus,” would they whisper to one | 
another, as he passed along, “the child of an honest | 
house, who never spoke evil of his neighbor, or | 
worked him wrong ; and whom too much learning | 
has driven mad. Let him pass quietly.” 

And so, indeed, would Jean Francois pass by, | 
unmolested by all, and heeding none :—for his eye, | 
whose expression no language of mine can paint— | 
was never fixed upon the horizon; but up-turned | 
towards heaven—with which the dreamer (for Jean 
Francois was a visionary,) seemed to hold a secret | 
intercourse, expressed only by the constant move- | 
ment of the lips. 

The dress of the poor creature was, nevertheless, 
of a kind to amuse the passers by ; especially stran- 
gers. Jean-Francois was the son of a worthy tailor, 
who had spared no expense upon his education, 
encouraged by the dawning talent of the boy, and 
in the design of making him a priest. He had, in 
fact, carried off the prizes of all his classes; and 
the learned Abbe Barbelenet, the Quintillian of our 
fathers, often, during the young man’s after-wander- 
ings, inquired into the fortunes of his favorite pupil; 
but no cheering answer was destined ever again to 
repay his benevolent anxiety. The old tailor, who 
had several other children, felt himself called upon 
to retrench the expenses which he had hitherto in- 
curred for Jean-Francois; and he latterly clothed 
him in those chance garments which the opportuni- 
ties of his trade offered, or in the cast off clothes of 
his younger brothers, elaborately repaired for the 
purpose. This sort of habiliment, ill adapted to his 
tall and fine form, which stuffed it, as it were, into 
a skin, from which it seemed ready to burst, and left 
his arms sticking far out from the narrow sleeves of 
his green frock, had something about it pitifully 
burlesque. 

The most striking peculiarity of the mental weak- 
ness of this young man was, that it appeared only 
in conversation upon subjects of no importance, or 
in which the mind was intent on familiar objects. 
If addressed with remarks on the weather, the thea- 





tre, the papers, the gossip of the town, or even the 
affairs of the nation, he listened with attention and 
replied with courtesy; but his words burst so tu- 
multuously forth, that they fell, before the end of 
the first sentence, into irretrievable confusion ; and 
expressed an indescribable balderdash, from the 
mist of which he could by no effort extricate his 
thoughts. On he went, however, increasing in un- 
intelligibility, and exchanging, more and more, the 
simple and logical diction of the plain and reasona- 
ble man for the prattle of a child, or the babble of 
old age. 

Then would the hearer Jaugh; and Jean Francois 
stop without anger, perhaps without consciousness, 
and lifthis large blue eyes to heaven, as if he sought 


for inspirations more worthy of him, in that region 


where he had treasured up all his ideas and all his 
sentiments. 


But not so, when the discourse took a serious and 
positive turn to some interesting question of morality 
or science ; then the scattered rays of that distemper- 
ed intellect converged together, like those of the 
sun in the burning glass of Archimedes, and flung 
such brilliance upon his conversation, as rendered 
it doubtful whether Jean-Francois had ever been 
more learned, moreclear, or more persuasive, even 
in the best days of his strong and unimpaired reason. 
The most abstruse problems of the exact sciences, 
(which he had made his especial study,) were mere 
playthings in the grasp of his concentrated intellect, 
and their solution passed so rapidly from his mind 
to his mouth, that it seemed less the result of calcu- 
lation, than of some mechanical operation, pro- 
duced by the impulse of a touch, or the action of a 
spring. : 
* * * * * * x ™ all * 

It was near mid-day, and I was returning from my 
college with two of my companions, whose road 
home lay in the same direction, when, on arriving 
at open space, at which our routes separated, we 
were simultaneously struck with the appearance 
and contemplative attitude of Jean-Francois les 
Bas Bleus, who had planted himself, like a guide- 
post, in the very centre of the space, motionless, 
with crossed arms, abstracted air, and eyes intent- 
ly fixed upon an elevated point of the western hori- 
zon. A few passers-by had, by degrees, gathered 
round him, and vainly followed with their looks, 
the direction of his, in search of the object which 
appeared to absorb his attention. 

‘“« What is he looking at?” said one to the other. 

“T will find out,” said I, shouldering my way 
through the crowd, and approaching the visionary. 

“Tell us, Jean-Francois,” I continued, carefully 
avoiding such language as might recall him from 
his lofty speculations, “what novelty has struck 
you this morning, in that subtle matter of space 
wherein revolve so many worlds?” 

“ Know you not, as well asI?” he solemnly re- 
plied, slowly describing with the point of his finger 
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a long segment of a circle, from the horizon to the | who had thus rewarded the youthful talent of Jean- 


zenith. 
blood and you will see Maria-Antoinette, Queen of 
France, on her way te heaven!” 

At this explanation, the curious by-standers dis- 


persed, shrugging their shoulders, and I went on 
my way, marvelling only how Jean-Francois 
should have stumbled correctly upon the name of 
the last of our queens; it belonging properly to the 
list of those matters of notorious fact, of which he 
had long since lost all recollection. 

My father this very day entertained two or three 
friends ; and one of his guests, a stranger, kept the 
company waiting a considerable time. 

‘Excuse me,” he said, when he at last took his 
place at the table, “there was a rumour abroad, on 
the faith of private letters, that the Queen Marie- 
Antoinette was about to be brought to trial, and I 
waited the arrival of the courier of the 13th. The 
papers say nothing of it.” 

‘¢ Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France,” said I 
confidently, “died on the scaffold this morning a 
few minutes before twelve, as I was on my return 
from college !”’ 


“Follow with your eyes that track of | Francois, had besides her son, a daughter equally 


|beautiful. Poor Jean-Francois could not look upon 
| her without love; and conscious that he could never 
raise himself to her level, he would seem to have 
sought relief from the anguish of a hopeless and 
unconquerable attachment, by giving himself up to 
studies endangering the reason, to the dreams of 
the occult sciences, and the visions of an exalted 
spiritualism. In the end, his mind became a wreck ; 
and, sent home from Corbeil (the abode of his pro- 
tectors,) with all the care which his situation de- 
manded, no ray of light has broken the darkness of 
his spirtt, since his return into the bosom of his 
family. Thus, you see, we have little to fear from 
any of his reports; and may dine without alarming 
ourselves about the present one.” 

The next day, however, it was known at Besan- 
_con that the Queen had been brought to trial; and 
|in two days more arrived the intelligence of her 
| death. 
| My father greatly feared the impression which 
_the extraordinary agreement between this predic- 
| tion and itsevent might produce onme. He spared 





“ Great God!” cried my father, “who can have | no pains to convince me that chance was fruitful in 


told you that?” 

I blushed with confusion ; but I had gone too far 
to pause. 

“Jean-Francois les Bas Bleus,” replied I, with a 
faltering voice. 

I dared not lift my eyes towards my father’s face. 
His extreme indulgence towards me could not re- 
assure me as to the displeasure which I felt con- 
scious my heedlessness must cause him. 

“Jean-Francois les Bas Bleus!” said he, smiling, 
“ Happily, we need not be disquieted about news 
coming from such a quarter.” 

“Who,” said my father’s friend, “is this Jean- 
Francois les Bas Bleus, who records events of a 
hundred leagues distance, at the moment at which, 
by his calculations, they are happening ?—a sleep- 
walker, a convulsionary, or a disciple of Mesmer, 
or of Cagliostro ?” 

“ Something of the kind,” replied my father, 
‘but more worthy of interest than either. He is a 
sincere and bona fide visionary, a harmless maniac, 
a poor fool, who is pitied in proportion as he well 
deserved to have been loved. Sprung from an 
honourable but indigent family of artisans, he be- 
came its hope and pride, and promised to justify 
both. The first year of a trifling magisterial office, 
which I discharged in this place, was the last of 
his studies. My arm was weary of crowning him; 
and the varied nature of his triumphs added to 
their value ; for it appeared scarcely a labor to him 
to open all the gates of human knowledge. The 
hall of exhibition literally shook with the applauses 
which greeted him when, finally, he advanced, to 
receive the prize for good conduct, and the virtues 
of an exemplary youth, without which all others 
are as nothing. There was no father there, that 
day, who would not have been proud to have reck- 
oned Jean-Francois amongst his sons. * * * 

“You have heard of the beautiful Madame de 
Sainte A ; she was at that time seeking a tutor 
for her son, and the glory which had gathered round 
the humble name of Jean-Francois, directed her 





such coincidences; and he quoted twenty examples 
of it, which he said, were arguments only in the 
mouth of ignorant credulity—since philosophy and 
religion alike forbade their use as such. 

A few weeks after this, I was sent to pursue my 
studies at the university of Strasburg. The period 
was unfavorable to the doctrines of the spiritual ists, 
and I soon forgot Jean-Francois, amidst the crowd 
of emotions which sprung up each new day to 
agitate the heart of society. 

Circumstances, however, brought me back to 
Besancon in the spring. One morning, (I think it 
was the 3rd Messidor) I had entered my father’s 
study, to embrace him, as was my custom, before 
setting out on my daily excursion in search of plants 
and butterflies: “ Poor Jean-Francois,” said he, 
pointing to the paper which he held in his hand, 
“need no longer be pitied for the loss of his reason. 
Better, far better, for him to be the idiot he is, than 
to be sensible of the tragicel fate of his benefactress, 
his pupil, and the beautiful girl whom rumour 
names as the cause of the overthrow of his mind; 
these innocent beings have swelled the list of those 
who fall daily beneath the executioner’s axe.” 

“ Can this be true!” I exclaimed. “TI have for- 
borne speaking to you latterly of Jean-Francois, 
because I know you fear the influence of certain 
mysterious notions which you think I have imbibed 
from him—but he is dead !” 

“ Dead !"—cried my father, earnestly,—“< when 
did he die?” 

“ Three days ago,—the 29th Prairial. He had 
remained motionless, since the morning, in the 
centre of that same open space where I met him on 
the day of the Queen’s death. There was a crowd 
about him as usual, though he preserved the most 
profound silence ; and so deep was his abstraction 
that no question could rouse him from it. About 
four o’clock, his attention appeared to redouble ; 
and in a few minutes after, he raised his hands 
towards heaven with a remarkable expression of 
enthusiasm or of anguish, staggered a few steps 





cheice to him. Unhappily the beautiful mother | 


forward, as he uttered the names of the three vic- 
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tims whom you have just mentioned, shrieked 
wildly, and fell. The by-standers crowded round 
to lift him up. He was dead!” 

“The 29th Prairial, at a few minutes past four,” 
said my father slowly reading from the paper, 
“ they are indeed the day and the hour! Mark! con- 
tinued he after a moment’s reflection, and fixing his 
eyes earnestly on mine,—“do not refuse me one 
thing Iam about to ask of you. If ever, in after- 
life, you shall tell this tale, promise me, that you 
will not relate it as a fact. You would but be laugh- 
at,” 

“fs there any reason,” I answered respect- 
fully, ‘‘ which should deter a man from publicly de- 
claring that which he knows to be a truth ?” 

“There is one,” replied my father, “ which 
is worth all the rest. It is when the truth is of no 
value !” 





Story of a Humorist. 


Wext, I have seen your friend, and find him to 
be exactly what you described him as being, a 
A&umorist. He seems to have imparted much of 
that character to every thing around him. His ser- 
vants are all admirably disciplined to second his 
whims, and his very furniture is, for the most part, 
adapted to the same purpose. This put me upon 
my guard; and there was hardly any thing in the 
room that I did not touch with apprehension. No 
trick, however, was practised upon me; and, as I 
found subsequently, I was indebted for such indul- 
gence to one which was reserved for me at night, 
and which was such as perhaps all my English 
phlegm would not have enabled me to bear with 
patience. I escaped, however, being put to the 
proof, by the merest accident—the arrival of a poor 
Scotch surveyor, who was thought a fitter subject 
for the often repeated experiment. The Scotchman 
was treated with extreme hospitality ; he was help- 
ed to every thing to excess; his glass was never 
allowed to stand full or empty one minute. The 
potations were suspended not until, and only while, 
the cloth was laying for supper, during and after 
which, they were resumed with renovated energy. 
Our entertainer was like the landlord described by 
Addison : the liquor seemed to have no other effect 
upon him than upon any other vessel in the house. 
It was not so with his Scotch guest, who was by 
this time much farther advanced upon the cruise of 
intoxication than half seas over. In this state he was 
conducted to his chamber—a fine lofty Gothic 
apartment, with a bedstead that seemed coeval with 
the building. I say seemed; for that was by no 
means the case, it being in reality a modern piece 
of structure. It was of dark mahogany, with its 
four posts exténding completely to the ceiling of the 
chamber. The bed, however, was not more than 
about two feet from the floor, the better to enable 
the party to get into it. The Scotchman, with a 

ood deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and 
had his body deposited in this place of repose. All 
the party then retired. wishing him a good night, 
and removing the candle for fear of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was for the first 
time made acquainted with the structure of the bed- 
stead, which our host considered as his master- 
piece. Upon the touching of a spring, outside the 





door, the bed was so acted upon by a pulley, that 
it ascended slowly and smoothly through the four 
posts, until it came within two or three feet of the 
ceiling. The snoring of the Scotchman was the 
signal for touching the spring, and he was soon at 
the proper altitude. The servants required no 
instructions how to act. In one moment the house 
was in an uproar; cries of “fire! fire!’” were heard 
in different directions. A pile of shavings was set 
in a blaze opposite the window where poor Sawney 
slept. The landlord’s voice was continually heard, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Good heavens! save the poor Scotch 
gentleman, if possible, the flames have got into 
the room just under him!” At this moment we 
heard him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence 
took place—every light was extinguished, and the 
whole house seemed to be buried in the most pro- 
found repose. The Scotchman’s voice could alone 
be heard, roaring out, in the high dialect of his 
country, for assistance. At length, two of the men 
servants, in their shirts, entered the room, with a 
candle just lit, and yawning, as if immediately 
aroused from their first sleep. They found him 
sprawling on the floor. ‘O dear, sir, what is the 
matter with you?” “ Matter!” says he; “ why, 
isn’t the house on fire?” ‘ Not at all, sir.” “What 
was the reason of the cries of fire, fire, then?” 
‘“‘ Bless you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; 
why, there’s not so much as a mouse stirring, and 
his honor and the whole family have been asleep 
those three hours.” The Scotchman now gave up 
all credit in the testimony of his own senses. “I 
must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt my- 
self by falling out of the bed.” ‘Hurt yourself, 
sir!—not much, I hope, the bed is so low ;” and by 
this time it had been made to descend to its first 
level. The poor Scot was quite confused ; quite 
ashamed at disturbing the family ; begged a thou- 
sand pardons; accompanied the servants to the 
door ; closed it after them, and was left once more 
in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomine was not yet 
performed. ‘The spring had been immediately 
touched, upon closing the door, and the bed was 
soon beyond the reach of our guest. We could 
hear him groping about, and uttering frequent eja- 
culations of astonishment. He easily found the 
bedposts; but it was in vain he could endeavor to 
getin. He moved his hands up and down, His 
leg was often lifted by way of stepping in, but 
always encountered the floor upon its descent. He 
uttered exclamations of surprise not loud, but deep, 
for fear of again disturbing the family, He con- 
cluded himself to be in the possession of some evil 
spirit. In short, when it was found, by his silence, 
that he had given up the task as hopeless, and had 
disposed of himself upon one of the chairs, the bed 
was allowed to slide down again, and in the morn: 
ing Sawney could not but express his astonishment 
at not being able to find it in the dark. 





A gentleman, the other day, in a shop, on taking 
a pinch of snuff, politely offered his box to a pretty- 
looking servant maid, who was also making pur- 
chases. ‘No, thank ye, sir (said the smart sou- 
brette) : I reckon my nose an ornament to my face, 
and not a dust-hole.” ‘ 
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MARY, A TALE OF BEAL LIFE. 
BY MISS JOHNSON. 
—aa 


Wuen in London, a few years ago, I met, at the 
house of a worthy friend, a widow lady, for whom, 
from the painful vicissitudes of her fortune, I felt a 
deep sympathy. Mrs. Deancroft, the wife of my 
friend, gave me a brief sketch of this unfortunate 
young woman’s life. She was the daughter ofa 
poor but respectable school master in a small town 
in the north of England, who took the utmost pains 
she being an only child, to cultivate and improve 
her mind But the kind of reading he recommend- 
ed to Mary—this was her name—was not exactly 
suited to hertaste. Works of fancy were her chief 
delight. She read with avidity most of the novels 
and romances which were in vogue at the time. 
The characters and descriptions, the love stories, 
and ideal adventures she met with in these, made a 
powerful impression on a heart, naturally warm and 
ardent, and produced acertain enthusiasm, which, 
while it elevated, often misled her imagination. 


Occasionally, however, she varied the intellectual | the smile of kindness and forgiveness. 


daughter : but it was in vain—the die was cast ; and 
as both the lady and gentleman were delighted with 
the romantic, they, by way of a first adventure, one 
morning took a post-chaise and drove off for Gretna- 
Green, where they were united by the worthy per- 
sonage who so accommodatingly awaits the com- 
mands of fugutive lovers. The infatuated Mary 
had not been many miles from her father’s dwel- 
ling ere she began deeply to regret the step she had 
taken, for she was far from being an undutiful child 
and her heart smote her when she thought of the 
pain this act of disobedience would give so kind 
and indulgent a parent. She even entreated her 
lover to convey her back to her home, as he valued 
her happiness ; and it was with some difficulty he 
succeeded in overcoming her scruplos, by seothing 
her with the asssrance of parental forgiveness. He 





was not mistaken. The good school master receiv- 
ed his imprudent but affectionate daughter with 
He was 


treat by reading the poets, the most beautiful passa- grieved but not obdurate—he could not find it in his 


ges from whom she carefully treasured up in her | 


memory, and could repeat with surprising facility. 
In short, at seventeen Mary was considered a girl 


of extraordinary mental attainments ; even at that | 


early age, some poetical trifles of her writing evin- 
ced a taste and feeling which would have done 
honor to riper years. Nothing delighted her more 
than to wander, during the sweet and tranquil even- 
ings of summer, with some favorite author in her 
hand, amidst the thickest shades of an adjoining 
forest, or along the margin of the mountain-embos- 
omed lakes in the neighborhood, where she might 
contemplate Nature in all her beauty, freshness, 
and magnificence. 


When she had reached her eighteenth year, she 
became acquainted with a young man, the son ofa 
gentleman of small landed property, in a neigboring 
county, who was of a character and disposition 
quite congenial to her own. He had read much; 
but his favorite study was the drama, and Shak- 
speare his beloved author. This young man had 
been placed by his father in the office of an attor- 
ney, which situation was not at all suited to his 
taste. Disgusted with the dry, tedious, monotonous 
duties he had there to perform, he one day took an 
unceremonious leave of his master, aud joined an 
itinerant company of Thespians in a neighboring 
town, whose performances he had witnessed. In 
this situation he promised himself the pleasure of 
enacting some favorite characters, besides having 
a chance of finding in it that novelty of adventure 
for which he thirsted. Our dramatists stopped in 
their route, at the birth-place of Mary, to perform 
for a few nights; during which time, the young 
debutant got acquainted with her. The first con- 
versation they had, produced powerful impressions 
on both sides—in short, they soon discovered that 
they could not be happy asunder. The father of 





Mary observed the intimacy, and admonished his 





heart to turn away from a beloved and only child— 
what was done could not now be undone. Not so 
did her haughty father-in-law—a Welshman by 
birth, and proud of his pedigree—act; he wrote a 
furious letter to his son, full of reproach, and an- 
nouncing his determination thenceforth to regard 
him as one who had forfeited every title to his coun- 
tenance and protection. The kind-hearted father 


of his beloved Mary, on being informed ofthis harsh 


sentence, advised his son-in-law to apply himself 
without delay to some substantial profession which 
might be a source of future support to him and his 
wife. Buthis admonit‘ons made but little impres- 
sionon Mr. Lumley (such was the name of this 
young gentleman.) Filled with high hopes of what 
his genius was capable, and the gifts of fortune it 
would procure him, he would not hear of any pur- 
suit in which it would be cramped and without 
scope. The anxious father then proposed, asa 
necessary measure of prudence, that he should 
leave his wife under the parental roof until he 
had got into some way that would enable him 
to provide for their support. But the ardent and 
sanguine youth, fixing his eyes tenderly on his wife, 
exclaimed, 
‘‘ Shall we part, sweet girl? 

No, let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us.” 


Asilent and pensive look showed the conflicting 
state of Mary’s mind; but love and hope prevailed. 
It was finally resolved, that, with the assistance of 
what money the father could spare, and a letter of 
introduction to a cousin of his, settled in London, 
the youthful couple should depart for that great 
mart of genius and talent, where the husband had 
no doubt of being engaged at one of the theatres, 
and where the romantic Mary would have scope 
and encouragement for the exercise of her literary 
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talents. She had already written some little tales 
and poetical trifles, which she hoped would at least 
establish her fame. 

At length the youthful pair took their departure. 
Mary's heart sunk within her, when she tore her- 
self from the parting embrace of her kind and af- 
fectionate father, and fixed her eyes, perhaps for 
the last time, on that dwelling and those scenes 
where she had passed her earliest years in inno- 
cence and serenity. Those only who have expe- 
rienced such a parting can form an idea of her 
feelings on this occasion. 

Soon after their arrival in London, Mr. Lumley 
waited, self-introduced, on one of the managers of a 
certain theatre, and was received with acold repul- 
sive look not at all encouraging to so sanguine a 
spirit—mixed, on his reciting some passages from 
his favorite bard, with certain significant hems and 
hahs, and sarcastic grins. The interview ended by 
his being informed that his provincial accent and 
incorrect delivery would not be endured by a Lon- 
don audience ; but that, after a few years’ drilling 
in a provincial theatre, there might be some hopes 
of his succeeding in minor parts. For the first time 
were the brightly pictured hopes of this aspiring 
youth damped, and the sensation he felt may well 
be conceived. He soon, however, rallied his spi- 
rits, and resolved on taking the advice of his un- 
sympethising monitor. His faithful Mary agreed 
to accompany him, and even to prepare herself for 
the boards. They were not sensible to the miseries 
of such a life—they thought only of the novelties 
and adventures with which it might be attended. 

We shall not recount all the vicissitudes which 
this romantic couple experienced in their peregri- 
nations—sometimes with pockets tolerably filled— 
at others, without a shilling to buy a dinner—one 
time flattered with applause, at another hissed and 
pelted, as the taste, humor, or caprice of their audi- 
tors led them. Often cheated, abused, envied, and 
opposed by their brethren, and not unfrequently 
exposed to brutal insults by unfeeling wretches cal- 
ling themselves gentlemen. The amiable Mary, 
in particular, was often shocked by indecent famili- 
arities and licentious proposals, which she treated 
with the indignant scorn they deserved. This was 
not a life suited to the taste and feelings of either, 
keenly sensible as they were, to any thmg like un- 
kindness or indignity ; though Mary remarked that 
many distinguished females whom she had read of 
had been exposed to still more cruel sufferings. 
Sick, however, at length of these endurances, they 
returned to the metropolis. 

By the kind interposition of a gentleman of one of 
the theatres, Mr. Lumley was now employed as a 
performer. But here he soon found abundant mat- 
ter to wound his pride and mortify his feelings. 
Instead of that eminence he had fondly anticipated, 
he found himself thrown into the shade, neglected 
and despised. No plaudits, no cheers, no waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, or other demonstrations 
of pleasure, hailed his entree, nor was he encourag- 
ed by one solitary encore. All the first and second 
rate characters were engaged by performers older 
than himself, and he was compelled either to fill 
inferior and insignificant parts, or give up hjs en- 
gagement. Indignantly he chose the latter. 

And now, instead of treading the boards of a 





theatre, he took up his pen, to write for it—a nobler 
employment, he thought, and one in which his 
genius would not be so basely shackled and cruelly 
kept down. In six months he finished a tragedy, 
which many of his literary acquaintance lauded to 
the skies for its eloquent and glowing language, 
splendid imagery, and lofty sentiment. Flattered, 
delighted, proud of this his first essay, he hastened 
with it to one of the managers, who, after keeping 
him in suspense for several months, returned it, 
with an intimation that it would not suit the stage. He 
attributed this rejection to prejudice and want of 
taste, and offered it to one of the other theatres, but 
with no better success. Disappointed and enraged, 
he tendered it to a bookseller, who, after some 
hesitation, offered him five guineas, for the copy- 
right, which, with silent bitterness of heart, he 
accepted, 

But he did not despair. He produced another 
tragedy, which he put into the hands of a gentleman 
eminent ulike for his literary attainments and gene- 
rous philanthropy. By him, with the consent of 
the author, this piece was pruned of many redun- 
dancies, altered and new-modelled in such a man- 
ner as to fitit for representation. He did more—he 
sent it, with the first of his approbation, to one of 
the theatres. Thus ushered into, notice, it was at 
length put into rehearsal, and finally announced in 
the playbills. This was a crisis the most momen- 
tous in the life of our hero; it was to decide the 
fate of his genius—his hopes—to give a color to all 
his future prospects. He attended unprovided with 
friends, either to prompt, oppose, or repress cla- 
mor, and with a breathless expectation beheld the 
opening scene of his piece go off with tolerable 
eclut! This wasencouraging. The three first acts 
passed off in much the same manner, only now and 
then there was heard an ominous hiss, mixed, how- 
ever, with occasional applause. But soon after the 
opening of the fourth act, a clamor broke forth 
more appalling to the heart of the youthful bard 
than the wildest tempest on‘ the waste of waters to 
the untried voyager! Many—amongst the rest 
Lumley’s king literary friend—cried out, “ Shame! 
shame! the piece has not a fair chance.” From 
the opening to the close of the last act, all was up- 
roar and confusion. Attempts were made to bring 
the house to reason, but in vain. At length it was 
announced that the piece should be withdrawn. 
The state of mind in which the unfortunate poet 
returned to his home can better be conceived than 
described—it bordered on distraction. But by de- 
grees he suffered himself to be soothed by the sweet 
sympathy and tender caresses of his amiable Mary. 

His tragedy, though by no means faultless, was 
not treated with that candor and fairness to which 
it had at leasta claim. There wasa schism among 
the performers on account of its being brought for- 
ward. Some opposed it tm toto: others disliked 
certain of the characters, and were averse to fill 
them, but, yielding to the authority of the manager, 
did so with such apathy, that they looked more like 
walking automatons, than actors desirous of giving 
force and effect to the poet’s meaning. The audi- 
tors were disgusted, and vented that displeasure on 
the piece, a portion of which ought at least to have 
fallen on certain of the performers. 

Mr. Lumley now renounced all thoughts of writ 
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ing for the stage, and even his favorite Shakspeare 
was thrown aside as no longer attractive. He now 
set about writing tales, essays, and miscellanies, for 
the magazines—in which he was greatly assisted by 
his affectionate partner—and now and then under- 
took a pamphlet, or atranslation. ‘These resources 
scantily provided for the day which was passing 
over their heads, but afforded no provision for the 
future—and he was now the father of two children. 
His wife, too, devoted all her leisure hours to writ- 
ing. She had already produced a novel, which, 
however, brought her but a trifle; nor was she 
much more successful with her poetical effusions, 
though some of them were simple, pathetic, and 
touching. 

All, in short, which their literary exertions could 
raise, was utterly insufficient to enable them to live 
with ordinary comfort. Mary suffered in silence, 
Her chief care was to solace and comfort her hus- 
band, who, with all the sensibility of a generous 
spirit, wanted the firmness of an enduring mind. 
All his sanguine hopes were blighted almost in the 
bud. He had written repeatedly to his father, in a 
penitent and supplicating style, but all he obtained 
was a scanty supply of money, totally inadequate 
to his wants. To add to his distress, he had un- 
happily contracted debts which he was utterly 
unable to discharge. The good school master had 
occasionally assisted them out of his humble sav- 
ings. But, alas! the time soon came when poor 
Mrs. Lumley was to be deprived of that kind and 
good father! She received the afflicting tidings of 
his death at a moment when her heart had need of 
support, and was little able to bear so heavy a ca- 
lamity. The violence of her grief, on this distress- 
ing occasion, had nearly proved fatal to her. 


But a calamity of a still more overwhelming 
nature awaited the unfortunate Mary. Her hus- 
band, whose mind had for some time past been 
agitated by various conflicting passions, fell into a 
settled melancholy, which terminated in the depri- 
vationof hisreason! Soon after the fatal symptoms 
appeared, he wandered from his home, and was 
seen no more by his unhappy wife! His body 
was found in a sequestered spot near Richmond, 
and a pistol lying by hisside. He had puta period 
to his life in a moment of insanity ; for, had reason 
existed, the thought of a beloved wife, if no other 
consideration had prevailed, would doubtless have 
arrested his hand. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the 
dreadful suspense which the wretched wife suffered 
on missing her husband, or the despair into which 
she was thrown on learning his fate. This catas- 
trophe her terrors had, at moments, anticipated ; 
but then she had only fancied it—the dreadful cer- 
tainty struck her, like a thunderbolt, to the earth !— 
it bereft her of sense, reason, recollection, and near- 
ly, very nearly, of life. What followed, during the 
dangerous fever with which she was seized on this 
occasion, she has no distinct memory of—it may be 
likened to a wild, hideous, and incoherent dream, 
When her faculties returned, it was but to show 
her the utter desolation and helplessness in which 
she was placed. The measure of her sufferings 
was now full, even to overflowing ; and she would 
have loathed life, but for a mother’s anxiety for her 








helpless offspring. This tie, and only this, recon- 
ciled her to existence. 

The circumstances of the suicide of the unfortu- 
nate man, and the unhappy and forlorn situation of 
his widow and children, as detailed in the news- 
papers, had excited a lively interest and feeling in 
many, some of whom—among the rest the worthy 
Mr. Deancroft—sent small sums for their relief, but 
he did not stophere. He went to the humble abode 
of the unhappy sufterer, and obtained for her proper 
medical attendance, and a careful nurse. He made 
particular inquiries into her character, and other 
circumstances; and being satisfied on these points, 
he proposed to her, on beginning to recover, to re- 
move to his house, informing her of his being a 
married man. This offer she gratefully accepted, 
and no kindness could have been more seasona- 
ble. Ever since she has been under this hospita- 
ble roof, it has been the unceasing endeavor of Mrs. 
Deancroft, who is a kind-hearted, amiable woman, 
to soothe and comfort this child of sorrow and suf- 
fering. She felt even the fondness of a sister for 
her; she found in her an amiable, interesting, and 
intelligent companion, and a useful assistant in her 
household affairs. 

The too severely tried Mrs. Lumley endeavored 
at times to put on a look of serenity, but it could be 
easily seen that a settled melancholy sat at her 
heart; she mixed in no gaiety, and declined ac- 
companying any one to places of public amuse- 
ment. She devoted much of her time—indeed too 
much, considering the depressed state of her mind, 
to solitary musing and religious meditation. She 
often remarked to her friend that we are too apt to 
blame Providence for misfortunes which we have 
brought on ourselves; and declared that she traced 
her’s to an early perversion of mind and mistaken 
way of thinking, produced by a too indiscriminate 
reading of novels. This led her to think too lightly 
of an act at which she now shuddered—filial dis- 
obedience to a kind and indulgent parent. She 
observed, that she was now convinced that the bulk 
of our novels are calculated rather to mislead the 
young and inexperienced of thy sex, than convey 
to them any solid and useful instruction ; but allow- 
ed that there were some of a superior stamp, that 
might with safety and benefit be put into their 
hands, and which, as they are incapable of selection 
themselves, should be pointed out to them by their 
instructors. 

With respect to the unfortunate Lumley, he was 
one of the number of those ardent, early-talented 
young men, who launch on the ocean of life with 
high-towering hopes, which are doomed to fade 
away and perish like the “baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Their ardent and creative fancies conjure 
up splendid visions of the future, which disappear 
as the fond enthusiasts advances and come in con- 
tact with the realities of life. With less of the fer- 
vency and impatience of hope, and of the way- 
wardness of passion, the genius with which nature 
had gifted them might have proved a blessing : as 
it is, it only serves to give a keener edge to misfor- 
tune, to add to the bitterness of disappointment, 
and, finally, hurry the devoted victims to despair or 
insanity. Too many have thus been martyrs to 
the fatal sensibility attending genius, when aban- 
doned to the dominion of the passions. 






































































Lafayette. 
Tune—Marseittes Hymn. 


“Tne glory of Lafayette, shall be forever.” 
Greatest of living men! of them the best; 
Nor by the mighty dead surpass’d : 
Thou wert a grateful Nation’s glorious guest, 
The first thus honor’d, and, perhaps, the last. 
Cent’ries of future time may look in vain, 
For youth like thine, and green old age: 
And then record, on Hist’ry’s page 


“ We ne’er shall look, upon his like, again.” 


Oh ! weep each kindly heart, 
That nature’s kigh behest, 
Requires him to depart 

For an eternal rest. 


Deeds of hero’s most renown’d in story, 
Are stain’d indelibly with blood, 
Thine is a purer hallowed glory ; 
Thou art not only great but good : 
Therefore a raptur’d Nation’s glorious guest ; 
Nor to thine fortune, bow’d a knee ; 
*T was the heart homage of the free, 
To the benefactor of the oppressed. 


Ab! whocan emulate thy splendid fame, 
Its corruscations fill the world: 
Freedom emb!az'd thy brilliant name, 
Un ev’ry baoner she unfurled 
Tri-color’d, or that of an azure dye, 
Streaming with glory’s stripes and stars 
Borne, by her eagle, through two wars; 
The georgeous baldrick, of tue western sky. 








Serenade. 


Lapy the moon shines or the lake, 
But vain its light will be, 
Unless thou from thy slumbers wake 
Andlist to me; 
Whose numbers flow 
While night winds blow 
For love of thee! 


Lady the summer day hath seem’d 
A dark and dreary thing, 
To him whose spirit only dream’d 
That night would bring 
The moment sweet, 
With thee to meet, 
To thee to sing! 


Lady, the welcome night is come, 
Thy lover bids thee rise ; 
The moon from out her purple dome, 
The midnight skies, 
With me doth watch, 
A glimpse to catch 
Of their bright eyes. 


Lady, the rippling waters call, 
‘The winds play round my lute, 
And echo back the madrigal, 
Thy lover's suit! 
Earth, sea, and air’ 
Make but one prayer— 
Why art thou mute ? 


‘An ADORER. 


LAFAYVYETTE,—SERENADE,—TO ELIZA, &c. 
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To Eliza. 


An! if you ever had a sister. 

W hen absent, ‘ how you must have miss’d her, 
At least, if you as dearly prize her, 

As I do my Sister Eliza. 


She's wild and thoughtless, but she’s young, 
And she hath a most bewitching tongue : 
There may be many that are wiser, 

But none | love like dear Eliza. 


And when she arrives at woman 3 age, 
May her virtues some fond youth engage : 
Who'll love her, and ne’er will igh bak; 
Is my prayer for dear Eliza. 


May she live happy many-a year, 

And ne’er have once cause to shed a tear, 
No! not even to heave a sigh, Sir, 

But be lov’d as I love Eliza. 


And when e’er again we chance to meet, 
Whether it be in house, court, or street, 
Of kisses I’!l] not be a miser, 

For I sincerely love Eliza. 


[ love my other sisters too, 
Although they write me letters few ; 
And [’\l Jove still with this proviso, 
That they’ll love me as I love Eliza. 








The Lonely Night. 


BY T. ROSCOE. 


Tue world is hushed, and leaves my soul 
.. Waking, watching thro’ the night— 
The deep midnight !— I hear the toll 
Of earthless bells;—and lips of might 
Not mortal, seem the dirge to pour— 
“Weep, spirits, weep, thy race is o’er;— 


The silver moon and beauteous star; 
No more earth’s sweetest hopes are given, 
The world’s delights—its peace or war. 
Hark! nature joins thy funeral wail— 
And hope, and love, and beauty fail!” 


Spirit of Peace! if such there he— 

And such in Eden’s bowers was found— 
Come fling thy mantle over me. 

And bind my heart’s unstaunched wound: 
I hear thy call—away—away— 
Receive me to thy realms of day. 

EDC TTS 


A Riddle. 








And echo caught rye the sound as it fell. 
On the confines of ea 


der— 
"Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath; 
It awaits him at birth and attends him at death ; 


The prop of his home an 
Without it the soldier or seaman may roam,— 





“No more for thee, yon radiant heaven, — 


’Twas whispered in Heaven twas muttered in Hell, 


*twas permitted to rest, 

And'the depth of the ocean its presence confess’d : 
"Twill be found in the sphere when rent asander— 
Tis seen in the lightning and heard in the thun- 


’Tis the beginning of oe hye rer and health, 
the end of his wealth. 


But woe to the wretch that expells it from home. 


THE NEW “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 











THE NEW “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


A TALE. 


- 


Marsuat mont-JEAN was as respectable a man as 

was ever in the army. It was currently reported 
in his troop that he had once been young, although 
his hair was now grey, and that he had once been 
alert, although the wounds from sword, lance, and 
bullet, which cicatrised his body all over, had ren- 
dered him fit only for garrison duty.. He was en- 
trusted with an important fortress on the frontiers 
of Piedmont, for his royal master knew that his stiff 
and shrivelled body would as little think of budging 
from before an enemy as the stone and lime he was 
set to guard. 

Marshal Mont-Jean had a young wife—a lineal 
descendant of the noble family of Chateaubriant— 
a girl in her seventeenth year, of aclear carnated 
complexion, through which the eloquent blood 
shone forth at every word she spoke, with dark 
eyes at once penetrating and winning, and with an 
elastic, buoyant, coquettish sort of a gait. Owing 
to family politics, she had been married to the mar- 
shal before she very well knew what marriage was. 
Naturally of an affectionate disposition, she loved 
the tough old soldier—who, imperative and stern to 
all others, was gentle to her—as a daughter might 
havedone. Her little thoughts ran more upon her 
gowns, headtires, and feathers, than anything else. 
She would have had no objections, had it lain in 
her power, to have displayed these cbjects of her 
affections beforethe eyes of young French gallants, 
but unluckily there were none such within reach. 
The soldiers of the garrison were old and grizzled 
as their commander, or the walls they tenanted. 
The Marquis of Saluzzo visited the marshal some- 
times, to be sure; but although not exactly old, he 
was ugly. His features were irregular, his eyes 
dull and bleared, his complexion a yellowish black, 
he had a big belly and a round back, and was 
heavy and lumpish in all his motions. Sothe pret- 
ty lady had no one to please by her dresses but her- 
self, her handmaidens, and her venerable husband. 
And yet she was daily dressed like the first princess 
of the land. It had beena fair sight to see the deli- 
cate ape attired like unto some stately queen, and 
striving to give to her petite figure, mincing steps, 
and laughing looks, an air of solemn and stately 
reserve. 


Every thing hasan end, at least the life of Marshal 
Mont-Jean had. His little widow was sincerely 
sorry, but her grief was not exactly heart-breaking. 
She had respected him, but love was out of the 
question ; and with all her esteem for the man, and 
resignation to her fate, there was something unnatu- 
ral in the union of persons so widely differing in 
age. But had she been ever so inclined to lament 
him, she would nothave had time. She was under 
the necessity of transporting herself immediately, 
with all her own and her late husband’s retainers, 
to her estates in France, and she had not a single 
sol leftin her possession. Her estates were large, 


but even had there been time to await the arrival of 


money from them, the times were too unsafe to 
hazard its transmission. The country around her 
was too mountainous, and its air too pure and keen 
to nourish usurers. Her dresses were of immense 
value, but there was no one near who cared for 
such frippery, or could or would advance money 
upon its pledge. The little lady was at her wit’s 
end. 


She felt no great alleviation of her troubles, when 
one day—after wondering for a quarter of an hour 
what was the meaning of the tantara of trumpets 
before the gate, and the clattering of horses’ hoofs 
in the courtyard—the Marquis of Saluzzo was 
ushered into ber presence. He was gaily apparel- 
led in a tunic and hose of white silk, laced with sil- 
ver, and a hat of the same materials, with bushy 
white plumes, waving over his head. This costume 
communicated to his countenance—which rivalled 
in color the feet of aduck that has all day been 
wading in the mud—a yet more repulsive expres- 
sion. The young widow thought—when she saw 
the portly belly come swagging into the hall before 
its owner, and the worshipful marquis panting after 
it, with a multitude of ungainly bows—that she had 
never seen any thing half so hideous. 


Her visitor came at once to the point, for he was 
none of those who are troubled with a fastidious 
delicacy. He had learned the situation of embar- 
rassment in which the marshal had left his lady, and 
came to inform her, thathe was himseif on the road 
to Paris, whither, if she would favor him with her 
company, and join her train of attendants with his, 
he would defray her expenses. He urged her ac- 
ceptance of his proffered aid with garrulous and 
indelicate importunity, fixing his gooseberry eyes 
upon her, with an attempt to look languishing. 
Nay, in the pride of his heart, he let her know that 
already many suitors were mustering to urge their 
claims to the hand of the wealthy widow of Mont- 
Jean, the heiress apparent of the noble house of 
Chateaubriant, and that he was not without hopes 
of insinuating himself into her good graces during 
their journey. In our days, it would be thought 
indelicate for a woman in the lady’s situation to ac- 
cept an essential service from so blunt a knight ; 
but in those days the fair sex were not so particular. 
There was danger even then of being inveigled ; 
but Marie was young, lighthearted, undaunted, and 
fond of ajoke. She knew not enough of the world 
to be aware of the use an artful man might take of 
such a journey, to render appearances against her, 
should she finally repulse his advances. Lastly, 
there was no choice left her : the new commandant 
was daily expected, and she could not raise a 
maravedi. 

The marquis and his fair companion were, by 
their style of travelling, and the want of other com- 
pany, kept close together during great part of the 
journey. He was constantly by her bridle on the 
road, he was ready with the proffer of his services, 
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whenever she dismounted, he sat by her at the 
board—most frequently spread under the shadow 
of some branchy tree. Marie gradually got recon- 
ciled to his appearance; and although she could 
not respect a man, who in his incessant prattling 
gave tokens only of a proud, foolish, and selfish 
mind, she learned to take pleasure in the unconsci- 
ous manner in which he displayed his character. 
His attempts to express his love, too, were endless 
as ludicrous, and Marie was not the person to 
shrink from a little coquetry, more particularly 
when the object afforded her at the same time mat- 
ter for a hearty laugh. She hada natural talent for 
coquetting and the restraint laid upon her of late by 
her situation only heightened her desire to exercise 
it now. 

Before the party reached Lyons, however, she 
was made painfully sensible of her error. She re- 
marked that the marquis took care to blazon im- 
mediately to the whole train, every encouragement 
she gave him. In private, he assumed a dictatorial 
tone, arranging who of her domestics it were most 
advisable to retain or dismiss—assuming that their 
future union was an event which must undoubtedly 
happen. His attendants affected to look upon her 
with a peculiarly intelligent expression, and used 
every artifice to draw from her speeches which 
might favor their master’s hopes. ‘Ah, senora,” 
said the steward, one day, as she was rallying him 
about some trifle, “these sharp words require a 
sweetener.” “ Depend upon it, good Jaquez,” she 
replied, “ you shall have as heavy a gold chain as 
the steward of the best marquis in the land, the day 
of my marriage.” She could have bit her tongue 
for vexation, when she saw the old thief scuttle up 
to his master, and tell him the story, with a profu- 
sion of “ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 

She learned, about the same time, from her fe- 
male attendants, that they had been prevented from 
forwarding any intelligence to their friends in 
France ; that her own messengers had been de- 
tained, and dispatches addressed to her intercepted. 
She saw now that the wily Italian was closing his 
meshes around her. She had locked upon him as 
fool, a creature out of whom she could extract 
amusement and advantage, and shake him off—as 
lightly as the flower the refreshing dewdrop, when 
the western breeze to blow. She found that the 
lowest order of mmds posssss most practical cun- 
ning. She was fretted and anxious. His train 
out numbered hers, which consisted, moreover, 
chiefly of her female attendants. She was, how- 
ever, of too gay and confident a disposition to re- 
main long uneasy. They were now approaching 
Lyons, and in the city he would not dare to detain 
her person by force. Her few men-at-arms were 
hardy soldiers, and implicitly to be relied upon. 

Arrived in the hostelrie, she made an excuse for 
retiring early. The window of her apartment 
opened upon the Rhone. She sat, her head buried 
in her hands, striving, but in vain, to determine 
upon some line of conduct. The door opened, and 
her favorite tirewoman introduced a young gentle- 
man, richly but not gaudily equipped, of martial 
bearing. “A messenger, my lady, from your 
cousin Vieilleville.” ‘The messenger bore a letter, 
in which the Sieur de Vieilleville informed her that 
it was currently reported in Paris she had promised 





her hand to the Marquis of Saluzzo, and that the 
king, for political considerations, was intent upon 
the match; that he, however, could not for a mo- 
ment believe her so inconsiderate, and that he was 
at hand with a body of sixty gens-d’armes to free 
her. 

The lady recognised at once the rude craft of 
Saluzzo in the reports to which her cousin alluded. 
She trembled at the thought of the king seconding 
the wishes of her unknightly suitor, but she re- 
joiced that the full extent of her danger had only 
been laid open to her at the moment that certain aid 
presented itself. Vieilleville was one of those 
straight-forward daring persons, who,having neither 
fear nor dishonesty in their character, always pur- 
sue the direct road to their object. It was well 
known that he had often opposed the king in his 
darling projects, yet without losing his favor; for 
Francis knew that thoughts of self never stained 
Vieilleville. The proudest nobles of France, the 
princes of the blood, did not disdain to seek his 
countenance and protection, although he was yet 
but a lieutenant of gendarmerie and a ceaghe 
knight—not even a member of the order. 

With tumultuous joy Marie addressed to her 
cousin a warm letter of thanks for his confidence in 
the propriety of her conduct. Love for a man of 
Saluzzo’s character was out of the question. As 
for the king’s deep-laid schemes, she had been 
sacrificed when a child to political considerations, 
but now, a woman and her own mistress, she would 
submit to such treatment from no one. She threw 
herself unreservedly upon her cousin’s protection. 
As, however, the marquis and she were next day to 
cross the hills to Rouanne, there to embark on the 
Loire, and sail down to Briare, whence they were 
to proceed by land through Essonne to Paris, she 
ventured to suggest what seemed the quietest mode 
of getting her out of the marquis’s hands. She 
proposed that Vieilleville should advance with his 


troop to Corbeil, taking care to arrive the same 


evening that she reached Essonne. Next day he 
was to direct his course towards Juvizy, and enter- 
ing itat the same time, her steward should so arrange 
matters that her attendants could in a moment sepa- 
rate themselves from the cortege of the marquis, 
and attach themselves to that of Vieilleville. With 
such a knight opposed to him, and in the broad eye 
of day, Saluzzo would yield without resistance. 

Marie, as she next day rode across the mountains, 
was wild with joy. The fresh breezes of the up- 
lands, and the rapturous thought of approaching 
freedom, filled her with transport. She teased her 
steed to perform a thousand gambols, she sung in 
emulation of the birds by the way-side, she squan- 
dered a thousand malicious kind looks upon the 
lout by her side, she had a good word and a gift for 
every menial in the train. Her delicate figure, 
flashing eyes, and graceful wildness, kept all eyes 
fixed upon her with love and wonder. 

Next day the party embarked upon the Loire, but 
the first intoxication of joy was over. The equable 
motion of the boat, the gentle rippling of the waves, 
the heat of the day, the deep shades beneath which 
they occasionally passed, relaxed her frame. A 
band of music which the marquis had engaged at 
Lyons, aided, by its soft plaintive melodies, to give 
a melancholy character to her reflections. She 
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thought of her indiscretion, of the toils from which 
she was not yet free, of the slanders and calumnies 
to which she might be exposed. The careless in- 
nocence of a young woman may lead her into con- 
duct, to look upon which impresses her with a 
tormenting consciousness of sullied purity, although 
not one criminal thought has ruffled her white mind. 
It was thus with Marie. Lost in self-reproach, she 
bowed her head over the gunwale of the boat, and 
played in the water with her fingers, while a big 
tear gathered beneath each jetty eyelash. Her ug- 
ly companion sat beside her, gazing upon the fair 
mourner with a nauseous expression of affection 
and confidence. The change of her mood since 
yesterday was too palpable to escape even his 
gross apprehension. But he attributed it with great 
complacency to the waywardness of love, believ- 
ing himself to be the object. His attachment to 
Marie was a strange mixture of avarice, gratified 
vanity, and admiration of her beauty. 

Let us hasten to the close of our story. It was 
mid-day, and the crowds which had thronged the 
market place of Juvizy were dispersing, when a 
knight, armed at all points, his vizor up, rode into 
the great square followed by eighty men-at-arms. 
He sat on his strong black horse like an upright 
pillar of iron. His look was sedate, but frank and 
careless, as of one whose blood flowed as calmly, 
and whose thoughts were as clear amid the thunder 
of the fight as in the retirement of his own chamber. 
There was a universal expression of love and rev- 
erence, for every peasant knew Vieilleville. His 
troop drew up in a wide street which abutted on 
the market place, at one end of the town house. 

They had not waited many minutes when the 
sound of approaching horses was heard, and soon 
after a large company, in which were a number of 
females, the men, though more numerous, neither 
so well equipped nor skilfully arranged as those of 
Vieilleviile, entered the square. A knight anda 
lady rode foremost. The eye of the latter glanced 
bright and it fell upon Vieilleville and his attend- 
ants. They advanced towards the town-house, the 
greater proportion of their followers edging off to- 
wards astreet, at the other end of the building from 
that occupied by Vieilleville. The women, anda 
few soldiers, turned their horses towards the troop, 
which had arrived before them. Saluzzo (for it 
was he,) espying this called after them that they 
had mistaken their way. 

“¢ With your pardon, fair sir,” said Marie, check- 
ing her steed, “ they are quite right. Your lodgings 
are at the hostelrie of the Bear; mine at that of St. 
Denis. My cousin Vieilleville is here to relieve 
you of the charge I have so unwillingly imposed 
upon you; and you know how indecorous it would 
be to prefer the protection of a stranger to so near a 
relation. My steward will reckon with yours at 
Paris for any expense you may have incurred on 
my account. The debt of gratitude I owe you, I 
never can hope to pay.”’ And here the innate devil 
of coquetry resumed its sway as her spirits rose. 
“I leave my heart in your keeping, fair sir, Take 
good care of it.” Saluzzo was too well aware of 
his own powers to dream of coping with Vieille- 
ville, He saw his fairy visions melting away, and 


he wept for spite and sorrow. With a cowed look 
he took her proffered hand, and pressed it to his 








lips. In the very wantonness of malice, she gently 
pressed his paw, smiled, and cast one of her most 
winning glances at him; then, turning suddenly, 
as ifto hide a blush, she cantered smiling towards 
hercousin. The crest-fallen marquis retired in a 
super-eminently savage mood to his den. 

On reaching the hostelrie Vieilleville presented to 
Marie a young knight, whom she recognized as the 
bearer of his letter. “The Prince of Roche-sur- 
Yonne, fair cousin—the playmate of your childhood 
the admirer of your womanly beauties, and one 
who, as you well know, lately undertook a service 
of some danger and difficulty for your sake.” The 
prince was certainly an amiable and handsome 
young man, his late service gave him some claim to 
a kind reception, and in the course of a few hours’ 
conversation, so many childish hours of happiness 
had been re-awakened in Marie’s memory, that she 
felt as if her youthful playmate and she, although 
separated, had never been disjoined—she persuaded 
herself that some invisible bond had held them 
together, although herself had remained unaware 
of it until circumstances drew the noose tighter. 
The prince secured his footing by a thousand deli- 
cate and unpretending attentions. On the eve of 
the third day, just before they entered Paris, Vieil- 
leville reminded his cousin of the danger she incur- 
red from the king’s anxiety to see her married to 
Saluzzo, and urged a speedy private marriage with 
the prince. Marie saw the propriety of the advice ; 
her own inclinations were not adverse ; the good 
marshal dwelt in her memory rather as a revered 
parent than as a beloved husband—in short, she 
consented. 

This arrangemert was kept of course a profound 
secret from Saluzzo. On recovering from his 
dumps, the malicious pressure of his hand, and the 
rosy smile which accompanied it, broke like morn- 
ing on his memory. It is strange what a power of 
self-deception the mind possesses. When a lover 
has long wished to gain his mistress’s affections, 
picturing to himself the possible awakening of hove 
in her breast, and all the scenes of his future hap- 
piness, the images of his fancy grow so vivid, that 
he cannot persuade himself they are unreal. The 
slightest indication is eagerly caught at as a proof 
oftheir reality. A thousand proofs of dislike are 
effaced from recollection by one kind look. This 
holds true even with such questionable passions as 
that of Saluzzo, He paid a daily visit to Marie 
Mont-Jean, stil] trusting that although one visit af- 
forded no room for hope, the next might. In vain; 
the Prince of Roche-sur-Yonne was always there 
before him, managed to remain longer, and 
engrossed all the conversation and kind looks of 
the lady. 

At last Saluzzo resolved to change his tactics. 
He summoned the lady before the parliament, to 
be adjudged to implement a promise of marriage, 
which he alleged she had made him during their 
journey. Vieilleville, the prince, and Marie, held 
a council of war, and it was agreed that their mea- 
sures should be directed by the first mentioned. 

The president and counsellors were assembled 
in full chamber, after receiving a brief but pithy 
hint from the king to take care how they crossed 
his wishes. The clerk of the court was mending 
his pen with the most assiduous gravity. Saluzzo 
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approached the bar, attended by a lean, sallow 
notary, and some creatures of the court. At the 
same moment, Marie de Montespedon, relict of the 
late Marshal Mont-Jean, entered the hall, leaning 
on the arm of the redoubted Monsieur de Vieille- 
ville, attended by a gallant train of ladies, lords, and 
gentlemen. 

The preliminary forms having been observed, the 
president directed the lady to take the oath of verity 
with bared and uplifted hands. The first interro- 
gatory put to her was; “Did you ever promise 
marriage to the noble gentleman, the Marquis of 
Saluzzo, now in presence!’”’ The blood rushed 
into the cheeks of the lady; she turned her eyes 
resolutely upon the marquis, who looked upon the 
ground, his color growing blacker and yet more 
bloodless. She replied in a low whisper, which 
was heard through the whole hall, “ No, by the 
virtue of mine oath.” The president opened his 
mouth as if to put another question, and the clerk 
sharpened his ears, and brought his pen in contact 
with the paper, but the lady interrupted them, her 
face glowing crimson, in hurried but distinct words: 
‘Gentlemen! I am not accustomed to such exhi- 
bitions. I fear my woman’s wit may. be entangled 
amid your forms and subtleties. I will cut this 
matter short. Before this noble company I deciare, 
as I shall answer to King Francis with my broad 
lands, and to God with my soul, as I live and regard 
my honor, I never gave troth, nor faith, nor promise 
of marriage, to that lying caitiff, nor ever dreamed 
of such a folly. And if any one call in question 
this my declaration, here”’—she continued, taking 
Vieilleville by the hand—* here stands my cham- 
pion, whom I present to maintain my words, which 
he knows to be true, and from the mouth of a lady 
of honor, if ever one existed, I place my trust, 
under God and my good cause, in his valor.” 

“ That alters the case,” said the president, smil- 
ing with secret satisfaction at being freed from the 
necessity of displeasing the king. “Clerk, you 
may remove your books—there is no more need of 
writing. The lady has preferred a form of process 
much more summary than ours. And you, Sir 
Marquis! What is your pleasure?” Saluzzo had 
too sincere arespect for his ungainly body to hazard 
it against Vieilleville. “I will marry no woman 
by constraint,” he muttered. ‘If she do not affect 
me, I can do without her.” 

As Vieilleville passed through the antechamber, 
one of the judges accosted him in a low voice. 
“You have saved yourself a six months’ work, 
worse than the corvee, by this wager of battle. 
The marquis had a list of forty interrogations for 
the lady, in which every word she ever spoke to 
himself or servants, every pressure of his hand, 
was enumerated.” ‘“ Well,” said he, “it is only a 
French woman who has outwitted a hundred Itali- 
ans.” “No,” pursued his informant, “it is your 
valor which has extricated her from an ugly scrape. 
Away, and celebrate the wedding ; for I much mis- 
interpret the looks of the prince and lady if that be 
not what you are diving at.” 





THERE is something in intense passion that com- 
municates itself, as the warmth of the sun colors the 
cloud, whose frail substance is yet incapable of re- 
taining the light or heat. 





The Soldier’s Billet. 


Some years ago, a regiment marched through the 
French town in which I now write, on their way 
to the camp of Charles X, at Saint Omer, Two of 
the soldiers were billeted on me. I had been 
struck with the face of one of the two as they enter- 
ed the town—indeed, by his conduct and manner, 
as well as his features, After passing the gate, the 
regiment, at word of command, I believe, broke 
their lines, and went scampering, and jumping, and 
shouting, like possessed creatures, down the preci- 
pitous main street to the place where they were to 
get their billets served out to them—a most indeco- 
rous exhibition to eyes accustomed to the gravity of 
English soldiers after a march—indeed, upon all 
occasions : and, I suppose, their pranks were meant 
to express joy at_having gained a resting point for 
the day and night, with the near prospect of bread 
and enions and bonne soupe. But I digress, One 
man, among them all, cut no such capers as I have 
mentioned, contenting himself with tramping se- 
dately down the street, his musquet held by the 
middle in his left hand; nor did he shout or utter 
any boyish nonsense like his comrades, nor con- 
tract his features as only Frenchmen can do. Ia 
fact, though young—about seven and twenty—and 
handsome too,—thought, if not sorrow, sat on his 
open, manly brow, and compressed the corners of 
his mouth—so far as I could observe his mouth, it 
so appeared to me ; for not only did he wear mous- 
taches of a prolific growth, but his black beard had 
been suffered to grow at pleasure—another peculi- 
arity about him; no second man of his regiment 
having spared his chin from the razor. 


After seeing the soldiers come in, I did not im- 
mediately return home ; and when I got to my door, 
the individual I have been describing was standing 
at it with his comrade, a lad scarce one and twenty, 
He handed me his billet with a grave but well- 
mannered bow, asking if he had come to the right 


number, JI told him all was right, so far; but that 


I was exempt from a billet, inasmuch as my house 
was a furnished one, and that my landlord was to 
provide him with accommodation for the night. He 
replied, that he knew mere ledgers in a furnished 
house could not be called on to receive him, and 
asked how far off was my landlord’s residence. | 
said, half a league, in the ccuntry, He shook his 
head, and continued to say, still with the utmost 
civility, if not blandness, that he and his young 
friend were too tired to take to the road again, after 
a long march, and in such bad weather (the poor 
fellows were, indeed, soaked with rain, and the 
mud clung about their feet and legs, almost up to 
their knees) ; but they would wait till I could send 
a messenger to my landlord for instructions; and, 
if [ could allow them to sit down at my kitchen fire 
in the meantime, they would very much thank me, 
While he spoke, he leaned his back against the 
wall of the house, and having reversed his mus- 
quet, put its muzzle on his shoe, and rested his 
hands on its butt, and his cheek on them. His 
manner, his voice, his most respectable expression, 
and above all, I believe, his large, round, mild, 
blue eyes, made a conquest of my precision and of 
my praiseworthy attachment to a franc or two, I 
rung at the door, after a moment’s pause, and tell- 
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ing him he should wait for nothing at my Kitchen | 
fire, but for his dinner, I ushered in him and his! 
jeune ami to Mademoiselle Phrosyne, who received 
her guests in a great fluster, but sull with the due 
pumber of curtsies, in answer to their bows; and | 
then she put a chair for each at opposite corners of, 
the fire; and so behold me the hospitable host of—| 
as we are told—two of the “ natural enemies” of 
old England. I lingered in the kitchen some time. 
My grave soldier sat down at once, crossing his 
arms on his knees, and poking his body and head 
towards the fire. His youthful comrade saved him 
the trouble of putting his piece in a corner and his 
cap on a table, and had a kind “Thank you, 
Pierre,” for his good-nature. The lad then pulled 
off his own gaiters in a twinkling, and, tucking up 
his muddy trowsers, ran to the kitchen pump as 
naturally as if he had been in the house all his life, 
and set about washing, over the sink, the first- 
named articles of dress. Plrasyne offered him her 
black paste soap, but he declined it, laughingly, 
and while proceeding in his work, said he dared 
her to wash his gaiters as well with soap as he 
should without it; at which Mademoiselle laughed 
too, while busy over her saucepans; it was not the 
first pleasantry they had interchanged, and Phro- 
syne was a youthful cwisiniere, and did not shame 
her name tor comeliness—in fact, I saw she was in 
for a pleasant evening, with one of her guests, at 
least: but the other continued silent and melan- 
choly. He did not hesitate, indeed, to answer my 
questions promptly and politely, but he never spoke 
of his own accord. Before I left the kitcnen, he 
had begun to take off his gaiters, in initation of 
Pierre ; but the lad insisted on having them to wash 
after his own, adding, “and for this evening, at 
least, Louis, I will work for two, at the musquets, 
the trowsers, shoes, and all.” 

“ Are you and Pierre relations ?” I asked.—“ No, 
Sir,” he answered, “but,” smiling for the first time, 
as he pulled Pierre’s ear, who was kneeling to get 
off the gaiters, “we have been friends nearly a 
year, ever since the day he joined the regiment,” 

All this interested me, and I went up stairs to 
interest my wife by telling it over to her, We 
agreed to do something to make the two men com- 
fortable. A good fire was ordered in their bed- 
room, at which they might sit to dine, after having 
cleaned their arms, accoutrements, and clothes. 
Hours of the evening wore away, and we did not 
hear their voices or steps in the house: they only 
sent up their thanks for Monsieur’s kind attentions. 
I inquired from time to time how they were occu- 
pied; and when I thought they might be at leisure, 
went down to their sleeping-room to try and get the 
elder of them into conversation, He was alone; 
sitting over the fire, which he had suffered to decay, 
i the same bent position he had adopted in the 
kitchen. I believe he slumbered ; for my entrance 
did not make him raise his head ; so, not wishing to 
disturb him, after his weary march, I turned into the 
kitchen to his more lively comrade, whose laugh, 
mingled with that of Phrosyne and of her fellow 
servant, attracted me thither. 

I spoke to Pierre about his friend, and pointedly 
noticed his melancholy. In a fer minutes I learn- 
ed the cause of it. Before drawing his mauvais 








numero as a conscript, seven years before, Louis | never told one before ! 


had loved—* not wisely’’—Rosalie, the only daugh- 
ter of the richest man of his village—the miller no 
Rosalie loved him in return, but her father 
was obdurate, ‘They met in secret once too often: 
Rosalie became an unwedded mother. But before 
that event, and while her condition was known to 
the whole village, Louis again, and repeatedly, 
solicited the miller to allow her to become his wife, 
and again and again he was refused. He heard he 
was afather; he asked permission to see his child; 
it was denied him. The morning the baby was 
baptized in the church, he suddenly appeared amid 
the family group who surrounded it, kissed it, and 
claimed it, and insisted that it should bear his 
name, of which its stern grandfather wished to de- 
prive it. The clergyman was compelled to yield 
him his right. A few days after he was a con- 
script; “and,” continued Pierre, “they tell me, 
that since the first day he came to the regiment, 
now seven years ago, he has been always, and to 
every one, what Monsieur has seen he is to-day— 
civil, kind, but very sad. But this does not inter- 
fere with his duties. He is one of the best soldiers, 
if not the very best soldier among us. J uphold 
him to be the very best. A good, and true, and 
most useful friend he has been to me since I joined 
the 27th, and IL love him like a Ltrother. Everybody 
loves him—aye, and respects him too: men and 
officers, all the same; and it is a pleasure to me, 
when he will let me do a hand’s turn for him, to 
save him trouble. I wonder will his Rosalie be 
true to him for another year—after which he may 
return home to see her and his child. I hope she 
will.” 
“TL hope so, too,” sighed Phrosyne. 
“And I,” echoed Sophie. 


‘ And I, Pierre” said I, “ with all my heart.” 


“Thank you, a thousand times, Monsieur.” re- 
plied Pierre, his eyes glowing. 


less. 


Now, were I writing what did not really happen, 
word for word, and did I not dislike disturbing the 
honest facts in my own mind, I could very easily go 
on to say that I had been travelling by chance 
through Rosalie’s village, about a year after, and 
just in the nick of time to witness the nuptials of 
her and Louis, But I cannot bear to lie, even 
poetically, on this subject. The truth is, I know 
nothing more about it; and to the truth I limit my- 
self. That I continue to hope what we all hoped 
that evening round the kitchen fire, need scarce be 
doubted, Nor have [ ever seen Louis since; he 
had gone to bed before I left the kitchen. I heard 
from him, however, in the shape of the following 
note, handed to me by Sophie, after the departure 
of him and Pierre, next morning, long before day- 
break :— 

“The two French soldiers below thank the good 
English Monsieur of this house for unexpected and 
unusual kindness, after a long march, on a bad day. 
May God bless him and Madame, and les petits 
enfans., 








Very like a Bull.—* You lie !” said the Corporal. 
‘I never told a lie in my life,’ said the accused par: 
ty ‘That’s a lie!’ roared the Corporal, if you 
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_ “ Mrs. Seton, E:mily Dayton is engaged to Wil- 
tiam Moreland !” 

“To William Moreland! Well, why should she 
not be engaged to William Moreland ?” 

‘Why should she rather ?” 

“IT know not Emily Dayton’s ‘ why,’ but ladies’ 
reasons for marrying are as ‘ thick as blackberries.’ 
Acommon motive with girls under twenty is the 
eclat of an engagement—the pleasure of being the 
heroine of bridal festivities—of receiving presents— 
‘of being called by that name so enchanting to the 
imagination of a miss in her teens— the bride.’”’ 

“ Bat Emily Dayten, you know, is past twenty.” 

“There is one circumstance that takes place of 
all reason—perhaps she is in love.” 

“In love with William Moreland! No, no, Mrs. 
Seton, there are no ‘merry wanderers of the night’ 
in these times to do Cupid's errands, and make us 
dote on that which we should hate.” 


‘“‘ Perhaps, then, as she is at a rational age, three 
or four and twenty, she may be satisfied to get a 
kind sensible protector.” 

‘“ Kind and sensible, truly! He is the most testy, 
frumpish, stupid man you can iinagine.” ; 

“‘ Does she not marry for an establishment?” 


“Oh no! She is perfectly independent, mistress | 


of every thing at her father’s. No; I believe her 
only motive is that which actuates half the girls— 
the fear of being an old maid. This may be her 
fastchance. Despair, they say, makes men mad— 
and I believe it does women too.” 

“An old maid’s fate is certainly most horrible.” 

‘*‘ Pardon me, Anne, I did not mean that; but such 
a fate as you anticipate for Emily Moreland—to be 


voked in the most intimate relation of life, and for | 


ife,toa person to whom you have clung to save 
you from an abyss, but whom you would not select 
to pass an evening with. To such a misery there 
can be no* end, measure, limit, bound.’ ” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Seton what are we to 
do !—all women cannot be so fortunate as you 
are.” 

“Perhaps not. But so kind is the system of com- 
pensation in this life—such the thirst for happiness, 
and so great the power of adaptation in the human 
mind, that the conjugal state is far more tolerable 
than we should expect when we see the mismated 
parties cross its threshold, Still there can be no 
doubt that its possible happiness is often missed ; 
and such is my respect for my sex, and so high my 
estimate of the capabilities of married life, that I 
cannot endure to see a woman, from the fear of being 
an old maid, driven into it, thereby forfeiting its 
highest blessings.” 

«You must nevertheless confess, Mrs. Seton that 
there are terrors in the name.” 

“Yes, I know there are; and women are daily 
scared by them into unequal and wretched connec- 
tions. They have believed they could not retain 


| individual existence was merged in that of the sw 
| perior animal, every gift and grace with which God 
has endowed them would exhale and leave a‘ spee+ 
| tral appearance’—a sort of slough of woman—an 
Aunt Grizzle or Miss Lucretia Me Tab. I have 
lived, my dear Anne, to see iany of the mists of old 
superstitions melting away in the light of a better 
day. Ghost is no longer a word to conjure with— 
witches have settled down into harmless and un 
harmed old women; and I do not despair of living 
to see the time When it shall be said of no woman 
breathing, as [have heard it said of such and such a 
lady, who escaped from the wreck at the eleventh 
hour, that she ‘married to die a Mrs.’” 

“Thate, too, to hear such things said. Butte 
me honestly, Mrs. Seton, now when no tale ears 
are within hearing, Whether you do not, in your se- 
cret soul, think there is something particularly un- 
lovely, repelling, and frightful, in the name of an old 
maid 1” 





“In the name, certainly; but it is because it does 
_not designate a condition, but a species. It calls 
up the idea of a faded, bony, Wrinkled, skinny, 
jaundiced personage, whose mind has dwindled to 
a point—who has outlived her natural affections— 
survived every love but love of self, and self-guard> 
ed by that Cerberus suspicion—in whom the follies 
of youth are fresh when all its charms are gone— 
who has retained, in all their force, the silliest pas- 
| sions of the silliest women—love of dress, of pleas+ 
_ure, of admiration ; who, in short, is in the condition 
_of the spirits in the ancients’ Tartarus, an impalpa-+ 
ble e. ence tormented with the desires of humanity. 
Now turn, ny dear Anne, from this hideous picture 
to some of our acquaintance who certainly have 
missed the happiest destiny of woman but whodwelt 
in light, the emanation of their own goodness. [I 
shall refer you to actual living examples—no fic 
tions.” 





“No fictions, indeed, for then you must return to 
the McTabs and Grizzles. Whatever your philar 
thropy may lope for that most neglected portion of 
our sex, no author has ventured so far from nature, 
as to pourtray an attractive old maid. Even Mac: 
kenzie, with a spirit as gentle as my Uncle Toby’s, 
and as tender as that of his own ‘Man of Feeling,’ 
has written an essay in ridicule of ‘old maids.’ ” 

« And you are not perhaps aware, Anne, that he 
has written a poem called the ‘ Recantation,’ and 
dedicated it to his single daughter, a most lovely 
woman, who was the staff and blessing of his old 
age. In your wide fange of reading, cannot you 
think of a single éxception to the McTabbs and 
Grizzles ?” 

“ Miss Ferrier’s Beckie Duguid; but she is Searce= 
ly above contempt, trampled on by the children, 
and the tool of their selfish and lazy mammas.” 

«There is one author. Anne, the most beloved 
and the most lainented of all authors, who has not 





their identity after five and twenty ; that unless their 


ventured to depart from nature, but has escaned pre* 
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judice, and prejudice in some of its most prevailing 
forms. He has dared to exhibit the Paynim Saladin 
as superior to the Christian Crusader. He has dis- 
pelled the thick clouds that enveloped the ‘ poor 
Israelite,’ the most inveterate of all prejudices, 
transmitted from age to age, and authorised by the 
fancied sanctions of religion. I said the clouds 
were dispelled, but do they not rather hang around 
the glorious Rebecca, the unsullied image of her 
Maker, as the clouds that have broken away from 
the full moon encircled her, and are converted by 
her radiance to a bright halo?” 

«“ Bless me! I never thought of this.” 

« No, nor has one in a thousand of the young la- 
dies who have admired these heroines laid the 
moral of their story to heart. Perhaps not one of the 
fair young creatures who has dropped atear over the 
beautiful sentence that closes the history of Minna, 
has been conscious that she was offering involun- 
tary homage to the angelic virtues of an old maid. 
The very term would have wrought a disenchant- 
ing spell.” 

“IT confess, Mrs. Seaton, I am ia what is vulgarly 
called a ‘blue maze.’ My perceptions are as im- 
perfect as the man’s in Scripture who was sudden- 
ly cured of blindness. Besides, I was never par- 
ticularly skilful at puzzling out a moral; will you 
h:.ve the goodness to extract it for me ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Anne; as Lam the lecturer, this is 
my duty. First, l would have young ladies believe 
that all beautiful and lovely young women do not 
of course get married—that charms and virtues may 
exist, and find employment in single life—that a 
single woman, an old maid (1 will not eschew the 
name,) may love and be loved if she has not a hus- 
band, and children of her own. I would have her 
learn that if, like Flora M’Ivor, she has been sur- 
rounded by circumstances that have caused her 
thoughts and affections to flow in some other ehan- 
nel than love, she need not weda chance Waver- 
ley te escape single life; that if, like Rebecca, she 
is separated by an impassable gulf from him she 
loves, she need not weed one whom she does not 
love, but, like the high-souled Jewess, she may 
transmute ‘young Cupid’s fiery shafts’ to chains 
that shall link her to all her species; and if, like 
poor Minna, she has thrown away her affections 
on a worthless object, she may live on singly and 
so well, that she will be deemed but ‘little lower 
than the angels.’—There is Violet Flint: I always 
wondered how she came by so appropriate a name. 
J must call her by the old maidenish appellation 
that spoiling her pretty name they have given to her, 
‘Miss Vily.’ She lives and has for the last twenty 
years lived, with her brother Sam. He married 
young, a poor invalid, who, according to Napoleon's 
scale of merit, is a great woman, having given to 
the commonwealth nine or ten—more or less— 
goodly sons and daughters. After the children were 
born, all care of them, and of their suffering mother, 
devolved on Violet. Without the instincts, the 


claims, the rights, or the honors of a mother, she 
has not only done all the duties of a mother, but 
done them on the sure and broad basis of love.— 
She has toiled and saved, and made others com- 
fortable and enjoying, while she performed the 
usually thankless task of ordering the economy of 
a very frugal household, She has made the happy 





happier, tended the sick, and solaced the miserable. 
She sheltered the weak; and if one of the chil- 
dren strayed, she was the apologist and interces- 
sor. With allthis energy of goodness, the cause is 
lost in the blessed eflects—she never appeared to 
claim applause or notice, She is not only second 
best; but when indulgence or pleasure is to be dis- 
tributed, her share is last and least—that is, accord- 
ing to the usual selfish reckoning. But according 
to a truer and nobler scale, her amount is greatest, 
for she has her share in whatever happiness she 
sees in any living thing. 

“How many married dames are there who re- 
peat every fifteen minutes, my husband, my chil- 
dren, my house, and glorify themselves in all these 
little personalities, who might lay down their 
crowns at the feet of Violet Flint !—Miss Vily, the 
old maid. 

«The second example that occurs to me, is Sarah 
Lee. Sarah has not, like Violet, escaped all- the 
peculiarities that are spposed to characterise the 
‘ Singlesides.’ With the chartered rights of a mar- 
ried lady to fret, to be particular, and to have a way 
of her own, her temper would pass without obser- 
vation; but being an old maid, she is called, and I 
must confess is, rather touchy. But what are these 
sparks, when the same fire that throws them off 
keeps warm an overflowing stream of benevolence ? 
look into her room.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Seton! I have seen it, and you must 
confess it is a true ‘ Singleside’ repository.” 

« Yes, Ido confess it—nor will I shrink from the 
confession, for I wish to select for my examples, not 
any bright particular star, but persons of ordinary 
gifts, in the common walks of life. Had Sarah 
been married, she would have been a thrifty wife, 
and pains-taking mother, but she wore away her 
youth in devotion to the sick and old—-and now her 
kindness, like the miraculous cruise, always impart- 
ing and never diminishing, is enjoyed by all within 
her little sphere. Experience has made her one 
of the best physicians Iknow. She keeps a varie- 
ty of labelled medicines for the sick, plasters and 
salves of her own compounding, and materials with 
which she concocts food and beverages of every 
description, nutritious and diluent; in short,she has 
some remedy or solace for every il] that flesh is heir 
to. She has a marvellous knack of gathering up 
fragments, of most ingeniously turning to account 
what would be wasted in another’s hands. She 
not only has comfortables for shivering old women, 
and well-patched clothes for neglected children, but 
she has always some pretty favor for a bride—some 
kind token for a new-born baby. And then whata 
refuge is her apartment for the slip-shod members 
of the family, who are in distress for scissors, pen- 
knife, thimble, needle, hook and eye, buttons, a 
needleful of silk or worsted of any particular color! 
How many broken hearts she has restored with her 
inexhaustible glue-pot—mending tops, dolls’ broken 
legs, and all theluckless furniture ofthe baby-house 
to say nothing of a similar ministry to the ‘minds 
diseased’ of the mammas. Sarah Lee’s labors are 
not always in so humble a sphere— He who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before,’ 
says a political economist, ‘is a benefactor to his 
race.’ If so, Sarah Lee takes high rank.” 

“Two blades of grass! Her strawberry beds 
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produce treble the quantity of any other in the vil- | 
lage. Her potatoes are the ‘greatest yield’—her | 


corn the earliest—her peas the richest—her squash- 


es the sweetest—her celery the tenderest—her rasp-_ 


berries and currants the greatest bearers in the 
country. There is not a thimbleful of unoccupied 
earth in her garden. There are flowers of all hues, 
seasons, andclimes. None die—none languish in 
her hands. 

“My dear Anne, I will not ask you if an exis- 
tence so happy to herself, so profitable to others, 
should be dreaded by herself, neglected or derided 
by others. Ihave not done yet; there is our excel- 
lent friend, Lucy Ray. She is now gently drawing 
to the close of a long life, which I believe she will 
offer up without spot or blemish. She began life 
with the most fragile constitution. She has had to 
contend with that nervous susceptibility of tempera- 
ment that so naturally engenders selfishness and 
irascibility, and all the miseries and weakness of 
invalidism. Not gifted with any personal beauty, 
or grace, she was liable toenvy her more fortunate 
contemporaries. Without genius, talents, or ac- 
complishments to attract or delight, she has often 
been slighted—and, what is far worse, must have 
been always liable to the suspicion of slights. 


But suspicion, that creator and purveyor of misery, | 


never darkened her serene mind. She has lived in 
others and for others with such an entire forgetful- 
ness of self, that even the wants and weakness of 
her moral part seem scarcely to have intruded on 
herthoughts. She has resided about in the families 
of her friends—a mode of life which certainly has 
a tendency to nourish jealousy, servility, and 
gossiping. But for what could Lucy Ray be jealous 
or servile? She craved nothing—she asked noth- 
ing, but, like an unseen, unmarked Providence, to 
do good ; and as to gossiping, she had no turn for 
the ridiculous, no belief of evil against any human 
being—and as to speaking evil, ‘on her lips was 
the law of kindness.’ You would hardly think, 
Anne, that a feeble, shrinking creature, such as I 
have described, and truly, Lucy Ray could have 
been desired as an inmate with gay young people, 
and noisy, turbulent children. She was always 
welcome, for, like her Divine Master, she came to 
minister—not to be ministered unto. 

“ Lucy, like the Man of Ross, is deemed passing 
rich by the children, and an unfailing resource to 
the poor in their exigencies, though her income 
amounts to rather less than one hundred dollars. 

« We sometimes admire the art of the Creator 
more in the exquisite mechanism of an insect than 
in the formation of a planet, and I have been more 
struck with the power of religion in the effect and 
exaltation it gave to the humble endowments of this 
meek woman, than by its splendid results in such 
a life as Howard’s. Lucy Ray, by a faithful imi- 
tation of her master, by. always adding and never 
obstructing the principle of growth in her soul, has, 
through every discouragement and disability, reach- 
ed a height but ‘little lower than the angels ;’ and 
when her now flickering light disappears, she will 
be lamented almost as tenderly (alas! for that al- 
most) as if she were a mother; and yet, Anne, 
Lucy Ray is an old maid.” 

“You half persuade me to be one, too, Mrs. 
Seton.” 











“No, Anne, I would by no means persuade you 
or any woman to prefer single life. It is not the 
‘primrose path,’ Nothing less than a spirit of meek- 
ness, of self-renunciation, and of benevolence, can 
make a woman who has once been first, happy in 
a subordinate and second best position. And this 
under ordinary circumstances is the highest place 
of a single woman. Depend upon it, my dear 
young friend, it is safer for most of us to secure all 
the helps to our virtues that attend a favorable po- 
sition; besides, married life is the destiny Heaven 
has alloted to us, and therefore best fitted to awaken 
all our powers, to exercise all our virtues, and call 
forth all our sympathies. I would persuade you 
that you may give dignity and interest to single 
life, that you may be the cause of happiness to 
others, and, of course, happy yourself—for when 
was the fountain dry while the stream continued to 
flow? If single life, according to the worst view 
of it, is a moral desert, the faithful, in their passage 
through it, are refreshed with bread from heaven, 
and water from the rock. 

“ T shall conclude with atrue story. The parties 
are not known to you. The incidents occurred 
long ago, and I shall take the liberty to assume 
names; for I would not, even at this late day, 
betray a secret once confided to me, though time 
may long since have outlawed it. My mother had 
a schoolmate and friend whom I shall call Agnes 
Grey. Her father was a country clergyman with 
a small salary, and the blessing that usually attends 
it—a large family of children. Agnes was the 
eldest, and after her followed a line of boys, as 
long as Banquo’s. At last, some ten years after 
Agnes, long waited and prayed for, appeared a 
girl, who cost her mother her life. 

“The entire care of the helpless little creature 
devolved on Agnes. She had craved the happiness 
of possessing a sister, and now, to a sister’s love, 
she added the tenderness of a mother. Agnes’s 
character was formed by the discipline of circum- 
stances—the surest of all discipline. A host of 
turbulent boys, thoughtless and impetuous, but 
kindhearted, bright, and loving, had called forth 
her exertions and affections, and no one can 
doubt, either as Jures or goads, bad helped her 
on her road to heaven. Nature had, happily, 
endowed her with a robust constitution, and its 
usual accompaniment, a sweet temper; so that 
what were mountains to others, were mole-hills to 
Agnes. ‘The baby,’ of course, was the pet lamb 
of the fold. She was named, for her mother, Eli- 
zabeth; but, instead of that queenly appellation, 
she was always addressed by the endearing dimi- 
nutive of Lizzy. Lizzy Grey was not only the pet 
of father, brothers, and sister at home, but the play- 
thing of the village. 

“The old women knit their brightest yarn into 
tippets and stockings for ‘the minister’s motherless 
little one’ (oh, what an eloquent appeal was in 
those words!) the old men saved the ‘ red-cheeked’ 
apples for her, the boys drew her, hour after hour, 
in her little waggon, and the girls made her rag 
babies. Still she was notin any disagreeable sense 
an enfant gatee. She was like those flowers that 
thrive best in warm and continued sunshine. Her 
soft hazel eye, with its dark sentimental lashes, the 
clear brunette tint of her complexion, and her 
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graceful flexible lips, truly expressed her tender, | 
loving, and gentle spirit. She seemed formed to 
be sheltered ‘and cherished, to love and to be loved: 
and this destiny appeared to be secured to her by 
her devoted sister, who never counted any exertion 
or sacrifice that procured an advantage or pleasure 
for Lizzy. When Lizzy was about fourteen, a re- 
lative of the family, who kept a first-rate boarding- 
school in the city, offered to take her for two years, | 
and give her all the advantages of her school, for | 
the small consideration of fifty dollars per annum. | 
Small as it was, it amounted to a tithe of the par- 
son’s income. It is well known, that, in certain | 
parts of our country, every thing (not always dis- | 
creetly) is sacrificed to the ‘hobby—education. Stull 
the prudent father, who had already two sons at 
college, hesitated—did not consent till Agnes ascer- 


tained that by keeping a little school in the village | 


she might obtain half the required sum. Her father, | 
brothers, and friends, all remonstrated. The toils | 
of a school, in addition to the care and iabor of her 


father’s family, was, they urged, too much fog her— | 


but she laughed at them. ‘* What was labor to her 
if she could benefit Lizzy—dear Lizzy!’ All end- | 
ed, as might be expected, in Lizzy going to the 
grand boarding-school. The parting was a great 
and trying event in the family. It was soon follow- 
ed by asadder. The father suddenly sickened and | 
died—and nothing was left for his family but his | 
house and well- kept little garden. What now was 
to be done? College and schools to be given up? 
No such thing. In our country, if a youth is rich, 
he ought to be educated ; if he is poor, he must be. 
The education is the capital whereby they are to 
live hereafter. It is obtained in that mysterious 
but unfailing way— by hook and by crook.’ 

“ The elder Greys remained in college ; Agnes 
enlarged her school, learned lessons in mathema- 
tics and Latin one day, and taught therm the next; 
took a por, accomplished young lady from some 
broken-down family in town into partnership, and 
received a few young misses as boarders into her 


fainily. Thus she not only was able to pay ‘dear 
Lizzy’s’ bills regularly, but to aid her younger 
brothers. Her energy and success set all her other 


attractions in a strong light, and she was admired 
and talked about, and became quite the queen of | 
the village. 

“Tthink it was about a year after her father’s 
death, that a Mr. Henry Orne, a native of the vil- 
lage, who was engaged in a profitable business at 
the south, returned to pass some months at his early 
home. His frequent visits to the parsonage, and 
his attentions, on all occasions, to Agnes, soon be- 
came matter of very agreeable speculation to the 
gossips of the village. ‘What a fine match he 
would be for Agnes!—such an engaging well-in- 
formed young man, and so weil off!’ Agnes’s 
heart was notsteel; but though it had beef exposed 
to many a flame she had kindled, it had never yet 
melted.” 

“ Pardon, me, Mrs. Seton, for interrupting you— 
was Agnes pretty ?” 

“Pretty! The word did not exactly suit* her. 


At the time of which I am now speaking, she was 
at the mature age of five-and-twenty, which is 
called the perfection of womanhood. Prettiness is 
rather appropriate to the bud than the ripened fruit. 








Agnes, I have been told, had a fine person, sym- 
| metrical features, and so charming an expression, 
that she was not far from beautiful, in the eyes of 
'strangers, and quite a beauty to her friends and 
lovers. Whether it were beauty, manners, mind, 
or heart, [know not—one and all probably—but 
_Henry Orne soon became her assiduous and pro- 
fessed admirer. Till now, Agnes had lived satis- 
fied and happy with subordinate affections. She 
had never seen any one that she thought it possible 
| | she could love as well as she loved those to whom 
nature had allied her. But now the sun arose, and 
other lights became dim—not ‘ that she loved Cesar 
less, but she loved Rome more.’ Their mutual 
faith was plighted, and both believed, as all real 
| lovers do, that the world never contained so happy, 
| so blessed a pair, as they Were. 
| “ Lizzy’s second year of school was nearly end- 
| _ed; and one month after her return, the marriage 
was to be solemnised. In the meantime, Agnes 
| wen full of the cares of this world. The usual 
preparations for the greatest occasion in a woman’s 
life are quite enough for any single pair of hands, 
/but Agnes had to complete her school term, and 
‘the possibility of swerving from an engagement 
| never occurred to her. 
| a Lizzy arrived, as lovely a creature as she had 
| appeared i in the dreams of her fond sister. In the 
freshness and untouched beauty of her young ex- 
istence, just freed from the trammels of school, her 
round ebook glowing with health, and her heart 
overflowing with happiness. ‘Here is my own 
dear Lizzy,’ said Agnes, as she presented her to 
Henry Orne; ‘and if you do not love me for any 
thing else, you must for giving you such a sister.’ 

‘“‘ Henry Orne looked at Lizzy, and thought, and 
said, ‘the duty would be a very easy one.’ ‘For 
the next month,’ continued Agnes, ‘I shall be inces= 
santly occupied, and you must entertain one ano« 
ther, Henry has bought a nice little pony for me, 
Lizzy, and he shall go over all his scrambling walks 
with him—to Skycliff, Roseglen, and Beach-cove, 
the place, he says, nature made for lovers ; but my 
poor lover has had to accommodate himself to my 
working-day life, and woo me in beaten paths.’ 

“ The next month was the most joyous of Lizzy’s 
life; every day was a festival. To the perfection 
of animal existence in the country, in the month of 
June, was added the keen sense of all that physical 
nature conveys to the susceptible mind. 

‘« Wherever she was, her sweet voice was heard 
ringing in langhter, or swelling in music that seem= 
ed the voice of irrepressible joy—the spontaneous 
breathing of her soul. To the lover approaching 
his marriage day, time is apt to drag along with 
leaden foot, but to Henry Orne he seemed rather to 
fly with Mercury wings at his heels; and when 
Agnes found herself compelled, by the accumula: 
tion of her affairs, to defer her wedding for another 
month, he submitted with a better grace than conld 
have been expected. Not many days of this second 
term had elapsed, when Agnes, amidst all her 
cares, as watchful of Lizzy as a mother of an only 
child, observed a change stealing over her. Her 
stock of spirits seemed suddenly expended, het 
color faded, her motions were languid, and each 
successive day she became more and more deject- 
ed. ‘She wants rest,’ said Agnes to Henry Orne; 
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‘ she has been unnaturally excited, and there is now | 
areaction. She must remain quietly at home for’ 
atime, on the sofa, in a darkened room ; and you, | 
Henry, [am swe, will, for my sake, give up your) 
riding and walking for a few days, and stay with-| 
in doors, and play on your flute, and read to her.’ | 
Agnes’s suggestions were promptly obeyed, but, 
without the happy effect she anticipated, Lizzy, | 
who had never before had a cloud on her brow, 
seemed to have passed under a total eclipse. She) 
became each day more sad and nervous. A tender 
word from Agnes, sometimes a look, would make 
her burst into tears. 


“Tem miserable, Henry,’ said Agnes, ‘at this 
unaccountable change in Lizzy—the doctor says she 
is perfectly free from disease—perhaps we have 
made too sudden a transition from excessive ex- 
ercise to nove at all. The evening is dry and fine iI 
I wish you would induce her to take a little walk 
with you. She is distressed at my anxiety, and | 
cannot propose any thing that does not move her to 
tears.’ 

“Jt is very much the same with me,’ replied 
Henry, sighing deeply ; ‘ but if you wish it, I will 
ask her.’ . He accordingly did so—she consented, 
and they went out together. 


‘« Agnes retired to her own apartment, and there, 
throwing herself upon her knees, she entreated 
her Heavenly Father to withdraw this sudden infu- 
sion of bitterness, from her brimming cup of hap- 
piness. ‘Try me in any other way,’ she cried, in 
the intensity of her feeling, and, for the first time in 
her life, forgetting that every petition should be in 
the spirit of ‘ Thy will be done,’ ‘try me in any 
other way, but show me the means of restoring my 
sister—my child to health and happiness!’ 


She returned again to her iittle parlor. Lizzy 
had notcome in, audshe sat down on the sofa near 
an open window, and resigned herself to musings, 
the occupation, if occupatiou it may be called, 
of the idle, but rarely, and never of late Agnes ! 

In a few moments Lizzy and Henry returned, and 
came into the porch, adjoining the parlor. They 
perceived the candles were not lighted, and con- 
cluding Agnes was not there, they sat down in the 
porch. 

«Oh, Lam too wretched!’ said Lizzy, Her 
voice was low and broken, and she was evidently 
weeping. ‘Is it possible,’ thought Agnes, ‘that she 
will expressher feelings more freely to Henry than 
tome? Iwilllisten. Ifshe knows any cause for 
her dejection, I am sure I can remove it.” 


“Why, my beloved Lizzy,’ replied Orne, in a 
scarcely audible voice, ‘ will you be so wretched— 
why will you make me so, and for ever, when there 
is a remedy ?” 

“ Henry Orne!’ she exclaimed, and there was 
resolution and indignation in her voice. ‘If you 
name that to me again, I will never, so help me God, 
permit you to come into my presence without wit- 
nessess. No, there is no remedy, but in death. 
Would that it had come before you told me you lov- 
ed me—before my lips confessed my sinful love for 
you—no—no—the secret shal] be buried in my 
grave.” 

“Qh, Lizzy, you are mad—Agnes does not can- 


me, before it is too late, tell her the whole. and cast 
myself on her generosity.” 

‘« Never, never—I now wish, when I am in her 
presence, that the earth at her feet would swallow 
me up; and how can you, for a moment, think I 
will ask to be made happy--that I could be made 
happy, at herexpense? No, I am willing to expi- 
ate with my life, my baseness to her, that I shall 
soon do so is my only comfort—and you will secon 
forget me, men can forget, they say.” 

“« Never—on my knees, I swear never 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, stop. You must not 
speak another such word to me, I will not hear it.” 
She rose toenterthe house. Agnes slipped through 
a private passage to her own apartment. 

She heard Lizzy ascending the stairs. She heard 
Henry call after her, ‘One word, Lizzy—for mer- 
cy’s sake, one last word.’ But Lizzy did not turn. 
Agnes heard her feebly drag herself into the little 
dressing-room adjoining their apartment, and after, 
there was no sound but the poor girl’s surpressed 
but still audible sobs. 

None but He who created the elements that com- 
pose the human heart—and who can penetrate its 
mysterious depths ?—can know which of the sisters 
was most wretched at that moment. To Agnes 
who had loved deeply, confidingly, without a 
shadow of fear or distrust, the reverse was total. 
To Lizzy, who had enjoyed for a moment the bewil- 
dering fervors of a young love, only to feel its misery 
that misery was embittered by a sense of wrong 
done toher sister. And yet it had not been a wil. 
ling, but an involuntary and resisted, and most 
heartily repentee wrong. She had recklessly rush- 
ed down asteep toa fearful precipice, and now felt 
that all access and passage to return was shut against 
her, Agnes, without having had one dim fear— 
without any preparation, saw an abyss yawning 
at their feet—an abyss only to be closed by her 
self-immolation. 

She remained alone for many hours, she resol- 
ved, her spirit faltered, she re-resolved. She thought 
of all Lizzy had been to her, and ofall she had been 
to Lizzy, and she wept as if her heart would break. 
She remembered the prayer that her impatient spi- 
rit had sent forth that evening. She prayed again, 
and a holy calm, never again to be disturbed, took 
possession of her soul. 

“There is a power in goodness, pure self-re- 
nouncing goodness that cannot be ‘ overcome, but 
overcometh all things.’ 

“Lizzy waited till all was quiet in her sister’s 
room. She heard her get into bed, and then stole 
softly to her. Agnes, as she had done from Lizzy’s 
infaney, opened her arms to receive her, and Lizzy 

pillowed her aching head on Agnes’s bosom, softly 
breathing, ‘My sister—mother !’ 

“My own Lizzy—my child,’ answered Agnes. 
There was no tell-tale faltering of the voice. She 
felt a tear trickle from Lizzy’s cold cheek onto her 
bosom, and not very long after, both sisters were 
in a sleep that mortals might envy, and angels 
smile on. 

“The rest you will anticipate, my dear Anne. 
The disclosure to the lovers of her discovery, was 
made by Agnes in the right way, and at the right 


1? 





not love as we do. Why sacrifice two to one? Let! 


time. Every thing was done as it should be by this 
most admirable woman, She seemed, indeed, to 
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feel as a guardian angel might, who, by some re- 
mission of his vigilance, had sufiered the frail mor- 
tal in his care to be beguiled into evil. She never, 
by word, or even look, reproached Lizzy? She 
shielded her, as far as possible, from self-re- 
proach, nor do I believe she ever felt more unmix- 
ed tenderness and love for her, than when, at the 
end of afew months, she saw her married to Henry 
Orne. 

‘My story has yet a sad supplement. Madame 
Cotin, I believe it is, advises a story-teller to close 
the tale when he comes toa happy day, for, she 
says, it is not probable another will succeed it. 
Poor Lizzy had experience of this sad mutability 
of human life. _ Her’s was chequered with many 
sorrows. 

‘ Lapses from virtue at eight and twenty, and at 
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| In want of a Husband.—A young lady was lately 
told by one that was married, that she had better 
| precipitate herself off the Passaic Falls into the 
basin beneath, than to Marry. The young lady 
replied, ‘1 would if I thought I could find a husband 
at the bottom.’ 





A solicitor, who was remarkable for the length 
and sharpness of his nose, once told a lady that if 
she did not immediately settle a matter in dispute, 
he would file a bill againsther. “Indeed, sir,” said 
the lady, “there is no necessity for you to file your 
bill, for Lam sure it is sharp enough already.” 








Dignity in Walking.—A poor Irish laborer, seeing 





sixteen, afford very different indications of the cha- 

racter; and I think you cannot expect much froma | 
man, who at eight and twenty acted the part | 
of Henry Orne. He was unfaithful in engage- | 
ments, with persons less merciful than Agnes 
Grey. He became inconstant in his pursuits, self- 
indulgent, and idle, and finally intemperate in 
his habits. His wife—as wives will—loved him to 
the end. 

‘“‘ Agnes retained her school, which had become 
in her hands a profitable establishment. There she 
labored, year after year, with a courageous heart, 
and serene countenance, and devoted the fruit of all 
her toils to Lizzy, and to the education of her chil- 
dren. 

“Tam telling no fiction, and I see you believe me, 
for the tears are trembling in your eyes—do not re- 
press them, but permit them to embalm the memory 
of an old maid.” 








A Sketch. 


His morning sun rose fair—No wandering cloud 
floated across its bright and pearly surface—no 
gathering storm Jowered over its even pathway in 
its onward progress to meridian glory. He grew 
up to manhood. The damask tinge of health was 
on his cheek—the fire of youthful passion sparkled 
in his eye, yet tempered with the placid expression 
of cheerfulness and contentment. He revelled in 
the clear and calm sunshine of friendship—smiling 
plenty crowned his frugal board—the blooming 
partner of his bosom joyfully welcomed him to his 
homely cot—the angel of peace with outspread 
wings, hovered over his domestic altar—his sleep— 
that of the laboring man, was sweet, for he sunk to 
rest in the possession of conscious innocence. 

But the destroyer came—he offered the tempting 
chalice to his lips, and bade him taste its sweets. 
The workshop was neglected for the haunts of vice 
and the scenes of midnight revelry and debauch: 
the homely cot once the abode of happiness, sel- 
dom greeted his presence but to witness acts of 
brutal violence —the blossoms of Intemperance 
flourished thick upon his visage —the languid, 
blood-shot eye marked its fearful progress, and the 
haggard look, and hollow cough bespoke the swift 
decay of nature. Poverty and wretchedness be- 


came the inmates of his dwelling, and sorrow and 


suffering the portion of his family. He fills a drun- 


one of our fashionable dandies strutting through 
one of the streets of our city, went modestly up to 
him and said, “I beg your honor’s pardin, sur, but 
would ye be afther tellin’ me the rint of this house ; 
I want to know, for a raison I have?” “Get 
away, fellow,” said the dandy, “how should I 
know the rent, [ know nothing about the house ?” 
‘I beg your honor’s pardin, sur,” said the Irish- 
man, “ but from the manner in which you walked, 
myself throught the whole sthreet belonged to ye ; 
aye fait an’ the next sthreet too for the matter o’ 
that, by my sow! and conscience I did, sur.” 








Female Languists.—Milton was asked by a friend 
whether he would instruct his daughters in the 
different languages? ‘To which Milton replied, 
“ No, sir, one tongue is sufficient for a woman.” 
Some churlish husbands may perhaps find one 
tongue too much. 











The Daisy. 


Thou dear little gem of the meadow and field, 
That Flora so lovely hath fring’d, 

The dew of the evening thy bosom hath seal’d 
With purple and modesty ting’d. 


When evening invites me to wonder alone 
To shades where the primroses dwell. 

If their gilded softness be faded and gone, 
Ye bloom on the banks of the Swale. 


Of the wild flowers that bespangle the green, 
The daisy I chose to be mine ; 

In sunshine and tempest ’tis there to be seen, 
When others their favors resign. 


The bright little emblem of friendship I prize, 
Because it doth always attend 

The track of my fate, though adversities rise, 
Like a true unchangeable friend. 


The fair sunny prospects of youth are array’d 
And gay like the daisy in Spring; 

But mark, and our doom in its fate is pourtray’d, 
That blighting destruction will bring. 


Though Winter, dear blossom, reproaches us fast, 


Our hopes shall revive when the tempest is 





kard’s grave. 





To sully and whither our bloom; 
as 


And youth we again shall resume. 
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VOYAGE OF THE SHIP LORD AMHERST. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


— 


Tue voyage of the ship Amherst was undertaken 
by the command of the President and Select Com- 
miitee of Supercargoes at Canton, without the pre- 


proached towards the village, numerous parties 
came flocking out to meet us, among whom were 
many decently dressed persons, wearing the pecu- 


vious sanction of the Court of Directors at home. | liar broad brimmed hats described in Captain Hall's 
The servants of the Company, weary of yielding to | voyage. I showed the paper to each party as they 
the miserable creatures in Canton, resolved, if pos- | advanced, and there was evidently some difference 
sible, to discover some new channel of trade ; and | of opinion among them as to the way we were to be 
we regret to find this effort stigmatized in the | treated; all, however, appeared adverse to our en- 
despatch of the Directors, as ‘a departure from | tering the village. Among them was one man who 
those sound principles which mature experience came hurrying down with a matchlock in his hand 
has convinced them from the only secure basis up- and a lighted match. He came straight to me ina 
on which our intercourse with that peculiar people | bold unconcerned manner; but when I showed him 
can be advantageously maintained. The peculi- | the written paper, he took me by the arm in a friend- 
arity is, simply, that the Chinese government is at |ly way, motioning me to sit downona bank. But 
once feeble and arrogant; that it has been long | feeling desirous, if possible, to go to the village 
accustomed to heap contumelies on the foreigners | while the friendly feeling of the natives lasted, I 
who trade to Canton; and the submission to such | proceeded without paying any attention to his inti- 








indignities almost justifies its insolence. 

We have two accounts of this voyage, one by the | 
Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, who acted as interpreter, and the 
other by Mr. Lindsay ; both narratives give us, for | 
the most part, only general results. Anxiety to 
trade was, on most occasions, displayed by the peo- | 
ple, while the Mandarins uniformly resisted all | 
such attempts; but it seemed on the whole, that a 
vigorous effort to open commercial intercourse, if | 
supported by such a naval force, as would ensure | 
respect for the British name, could scarcely fail of | 
succeeding. Mr. Lindsay, however, seemed to con- 
sider his immediate success as hopeless, and | 
turned from China to the dependent kingdom of 
Corea. 


Perhaps no maratime country in the world is less 
known to Europeans than the Corean peninsula ; 
the only accounts hitherto attainable were, the nar- 
rative of some Dutchmen who were shipwrecked 
on the coast; a loose and slovenly account, drawn 
up by the Jesuits; to which, within the last few 
months, has been added, a translation of the Japan- 
ese description of Corea, Jesso, and Loochoo, by 
the celebrated Klaproth. This work has been 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund, and 
is, on many accounts, one of the most curious works 
in their collection ; the Chinese description of Co- 
rea is subjoined to the Japanese, and, from both, a 
pretty accurate notion may be formed, not merely 
of the geography, but also of the political condition 
of the country. The following narrative shows 
that the Coreans have a full share of the Chinese 
jealousy of strangers :— 

“ By day-break on the morning of the 18th we 
landed, and proceeded towards a village about a 
mile inland. We were soon met by several per- 
sons, to whom I showed a paper, previously writ- 
ten, stating that we were natives of England, their 
good friends, and bearers of a letter and presents to 
the King of Corea ; that we now wished to see some 
Mandarin, to consult with him, and moreover wish- 
ed to purchase fresh provisions of various sorts. 
This at first appeared satisfactory ; but as we ap- 








/mation, and we advanced unmolested to 4 small 
hut about 200 yards from the village. Here indica- 
tions, which we could not misunderstand, were 
given that we must go no further. A crowd form- 


'ed themselves in a row to bar our progress; and 


several came and took me rudely by the arm, mo- 
tioning us to sit down on a mat. Two of the seniors 
now came and sat down, while a secretary unfolded 
a piece of paper, and, at the direction of one of them 
wrote in reply to our paper, ‘ That as nothing what- 
ever in the shape of provisions could be obtained 
here, we had better instantly depart, and that by 
going to the north, about 30 leagues, we might meet 
with a Mandarin tocommunicate with.’ A conver- 
sation of some length ensued, all carried on in 
writing. They requested to be told the contents of 
the letter to the King, which I said could only be 
communicated to a mandarin of rank ; I therefore 
requested one might be sent for. Almost all their 
sentences terminated with a request that we would 
instantly be gone. During the discussion some 
difference of opinion appeared to prevail, and much 
loud conversation; but finally the party hostile to 
us got the complete ascendency, one man having 
the audacity to write, ‘If you do not instantly de- 
part, soldiers shall be sent for to decapitate you,’ 
to which he afterwards added, ‘ Begone, or a great 
change will take place; your life and death is un- 
certain.’ In reply to this insolent intimation Mr. 
Gutzlaff wrote, ‘Who are you? and what authority 
do you possess to use such insolent language ? 
Your King, did he know it, would inflict severe 
punishment on you for thus treating us, whoare his 
friends.’ This seemed to alarm the whole party, 
who, however, continued by signs urgently to en- 
treat our departure.” 


Mr. Lindsay’s firm conduct in his interview with 
the Corean chiefs, was judiciously calculated to 
inspire them with respect for the English :— 

“A little before four Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, 
with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Stephens, started in the 
long-boat, accompanied by our two friends, who, 
however, as the time approached, gave evident 
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signs that they were not quite at ease. We went; 
to ‘the village, which is the temporary residence © f 


the chie Wy and landed on the beach among about | 


fifty wild-looking Coreans, several of waomn perform. | other, and as the fellow did not seem inclired so 


ed the throat-cutting ceremony, ai.d evidently show- 
ed they wishedus away. Yang-yih had also quite 

lost his vivac ity, and wrote witha pencil, that the 
chiefs had gone out, and we had better come to- 
morrow. ‘This intimation was now too late, and [| 
was determined to see the thing fairly out, so we | 
walked unarmed straight up to one of the alleys of | 
the village, which is surrounded with a thick wat: | 
tled fence twelve feet high, so that no houses can be | 
seen. As we approached we heard the sound of 
trumpets, and saw two soldiers (who are distin- 
guished by a blue dress, felt hat, with red tuft of hair 
hanging from it,) marching down the lane, blowing | 
with all their might. They emerged just as we | 


'a distance. 


| to the soldier, who was in the act of striking, and 


stopping the uplifted blow, motioned him to stand ; 
one of the crew, a stout negro, did the same to the 


quietly to submit to his authority, he in a moment 
wrested the paddle out of bis hand and threw it to 
A crowd of more than 200 people had 
assembled round the chiefs, who sat raised up 
among them in their open chairs, and appeared 
much troubled in mind. In the meanwhile Mr. 


_Gutzlaff had written a few words, saying that if 


these men were punished for our acts, we would 
instantly return to the ship and quit the country. 


’| They consulted for half a minute, and then old Le 


directed the prisoners to be liberated, and they 
scampered off as quick as their legs could carry 


them. 
“The chiefs now descended from their chairs, 


approached, and keeping close together abreast, so| and entered the shed, inviting us to follow them; 


blast at us. We stopped and stared with astonish- 
ment, but in halfa minute we saw the old chief and 
Kin coming down the lane on open arm-chairs car- 
ried by four bearers. Le was seated on a tigerskin, 
and made a most picturesque figure. The trumpet- 
ers now marched forward, and we staid looking on 
to see what was to happen next. On approaching 
us, both the chiefs got out of their chairsand saluted 
us with politeness, at the same time pointing to the 
beach, where more than twenty people were at work 
raising a shed on poles. We explained that coming 
on public business we expected to be invited into a 
public office to deliver our document in a respecta- 
ble manner, but the chiefs again pointed tothe shed, 
and after speaking to our two friends, got into their 
chairs again, and proceeded to the beach, with two 
trumpeters before, two behind, and four or five more 
soldiers; none of whom carried arms. Our two 
friends now tried by signs and taking our arms to 
induce us to follow the chiefs, but we expressed 
our dissatisfaction at this mode of reception, and 
while Mr. Gutzlaff was writing, I gradually, with- 
out violence, forced my way through about ten na- 
tives at the entrance of the lane, and entered the 
open space before a house, where was a commo- 
dious covered verandah outside. I now pointed to 
this, and seating myself, explained that we would 
be well satisfied there. As I entered, a loud yell 
was set up by several people, and one of the soldiers 
ran down fo inform the chiefs of what was going on. 

In a couple of minutes another yell was raised, and 
looking out to see what was the cause, we saw four 
soldiers running along the beach towards us, and 
two of them each seized on a man with a large hat, 
which the first took off, and then ran off again, 
dragging their victiin between them, as quick as 
they could run. The chiefs were seated on their 
chairs on men’s shoulders, close to the shed. On 
the culprits arriving, they were first made to kneel 
before the chiefs and then laid down, and while one 
than removed their garments, another brought a 
long paddle, and one stood over each, in readiness 
to inflict summary punishment. 

‘We in the meanwhile had followed to the spot 
to see what was to happen, and arrived just as the 
punishment was about to be inflicted. I could not, 
however, tamely look on and see perfectly innocent 





persons punished for my own act, so [ went straight | 





as to block the passage, they blew a tremendous | mats were spread, with tiger-skins laid over them. 


A short conversation by signs having been earried 
on, in which we intimated our discontent at this re- 
ception, Le wrote requesting that the letter should 
be delivered, and I, without waiting to reflect, drew 
it out, and placed it in his bands. A moment’s 
thought reminded me that I had made a great mis- 
take, and that if we wished to be invited into the 
village, it could only be dove by refusing to deliver 
the document undera shed. It was now, however 
too late; but on being requested to direct the pres 
ents to be brought cut of the boat, I saw and profitted 
by the opportunity to re‘rieve my error in diplema- 
cy. ‘No,’ said 1; ‘ presents to the King of Corea 
cannot be delivered im such a disrespectful way ; 
if you have no respect for us, that you treat us thus, 
I think that which is due to your own Sovereign 
would show you that a letter and presents should 
not be delivered under a miserable shed.’ They 
seemed much puzzled, and answered, ‘It is our 
laws which prohibit it.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘the presents 
must accompany the letter, I shall take it back.’ 
This mode succeeded perfectly, as they evidently 
were very anxious that the letter, and presents should 
be delivered. They first tried to soften us by ex- 
pressing the high respect they entertained for us 
and our honorable nation. Then it was proposed 
that only Mr. Gutzlaff and myself should accompa- 
ny them, and we sl.ould be invited to a house. I 
said, if Messrs. Simpson and Stephens were inclu- 
ded, I was satisfied ; and this was agreed to and a 
message sent to prepare a house to receive us. 
Wine, or rather a spirit resembling once-distilled 
whiskey, was handed round. The chiefs were ser- 
ved first, which appears not to imply any incivility 
as I observed the same in our host at Lok-taon, 
who was a simple villager.” 

The letter and presents, though received, were 
not sent forward to the King, or if they were, his 
Majesty declined their acceptance. The latter we 
believe to be the more probable conjecture, from 
the length of time that elapsed from their being re- 
ceived by the chiefs to their being returned. The 
Corean chiefs expressed great regret at the manner 
in which the negotiations between them and Mr. 
Lindsay terminated ; his conjecture, that Chinese 
interference determined the result, is, probably, 
well founded. 

“ T inquired if there were any Chinese about the 









THE SACRED ANIMALS IN EGYPT. 





court ; he answered that there were a few; it is|lished. Herodotus appears to have seen drawings, 


not therefore improbable that their intervention may | 
have induced the King thus to disclaim all inter- | 
course with us. In speaking about the ancient his- 
tory of Corea, I mentioned an anecdote as a proof. 
that this country was really independent of China. | 
At the commencement of the Tartar dynasty, they | 
possessed far more influence in Corea than at pre- | 
sent, and endeavored to compel them to shave their | 
heads and adopt the Tartar dress. This the Co- | 
reans resisted with much courage, and, finally, not 
only expelled the Chinese Tartars from the coun- 
try, but ravaged a great part of the Leaou-tung.— 
When the general read this, his eyes brightened, 
and he repeated several times with much energy, 
Kow-che, ‘So itis.’ But he then took the pencil 
and wrote, ‘ These are the affairs concerning the 
nation; I am ignorant of the circumstances.’ On 
my wishing to send on shore, a few cases of liquors 
for himself and his two chiefs, Kin and Le, he re- 
fused them with much emotion, ‘ We treat you thus 
slightly and yet you continue toesteem us as friends. 
and honor us with gifts! Ko-seih, ko-seih (Have 
pity, have pity!’) and on one occasion he was al- 
most moved to tears. On finally parting we assur- 
ed him that however much we felt aggrieved by 
the conduct of his government, we should always 
entertain the kindest recollections of himself, and 
also of Kin and Le, both of whom had always been 
friendly and civil to us, though they were men of | 
very inferior stamp to the general, who we could not | 
help feeling deserved a better fate than to pass his 
life among the suspicious and half-civilized Core- 
ans.” 

From Corea the Amherst proceeded to the Loo- 
choo Islands, where all efforts to open trade equal- 
ly failed. Thence Mr. Lindsay returned to Can- 
ton, fully persuaded that, though his voyage may | 
be regarded onthe whole as a failure, yet that suc- 
cess will assuredly crown the exertions of the ad- 
venturers who follow on his track, We cannot 
trust ourselves with comment on the harsh censure 
which the Directors, in their wisdom, have pleas- 
ed to pronounce on the plan and conduct of this 
voyage; but we must say, that we shall see with 
pleasure the guardianship of British honor in China 
instrusted to persons possessing sufficient courage 





in which its size and form resembles the eagle’s, 
and its wings were of a ruby and golden hue.— 


|The priests maintained that the phoenix was seen 


in | gypt only once in five centuries, on the regular 
oceasion of the new bird carrying the body of its 
parent to the temple of the sun. The history of 
the ibis is better authenticated; for, in coincidence 
with the clear records of Herodotus, it is found by 
modern travellers, in the subterranean tombs. And 
the circumstance of the bird’s identity is sufficient- 
ly confirmed, although the localities are at variance 
with history, which has given Hermopolis as the 
exclusive deposit. In like manner, it is related 
that the cats were buried at Bubastis, and yet we 
do not fail to find them at Gurnook and other places 
in great numbers. The ibis was embalmed, and 
afterwards entombed with much solemnity and 
care. And in the discoveries of the present day, 
there is mention of whole chambers, and whole 
series of excavations, systematically filled with the 
mummies of this bird. Inthe subterraneous cav- 
erns of Abousir, travellers find a sort of conical jar, 
made of coarse earthenware, and the cover of it 
luted on with the mud of the Nile. This urn con- 
tains an embalmed bird, swathed in linen, and:o 
described by the travellers as to be taken for no 
other than the sacred ibis. The urns lie on their 
sides with the mouths outwards; they are packed 
in regular tiers from floor to roof; and the Arabs, 
who seem to have had patience to examine, assert 
that the series are continued to an infinite distance 
from the front backwards. The ibis was a long- 
legged bird, nearly of the size of a patridge ; its 
body was covered with snow-white plumage, and 
its extremities were tipped with black. It frequent- 
ed the Nile, fed on insects, and was called the ene- 
my of serpents. The priests told Herodotus that 
the ibis every spring encountered the winged ser- 
pents coming into Egypt, anddestroyed them. From 
its service in this particular, as well as in devouring 
the reptiles and insects of the land, arose thatsacred 
protection and ceremony, with which it had, from 
time immemorial, been regarded. At the present 
day, there is in Egypta bird corresponding with the 
ancient description of the ibis, and with its mum- 
mies, now found in the urns, which is believed by 


to dispise the impotent wrath of the Mandarins and | naturalists to be the sacred fow] of the ancient priests. 
Hong merchants of Canton. In the pagan times of Fgypt, the hierarchy inflicted 
the pain of death on any of the people who had kil- 
‘led an ibis, even by accident; and this ancient 
| prejudice remains atthe present day, for the natives 

THE animal race of Egypt was not numerous for | are greatly offended if one of these birds is wantonly 
an African country, but it must have been careful- destroyed. The solemn sacrifice and burial of an 
ly protected, as every beast, according to Herono- ibis took place on the initiation of a priest, and at 
tus, was held in veneration, Whoever was known other public and private ceremonies. The history 
to have killed a hawk, could not escape the pun-| of the hawk is well known, as its rapacity has sig- 
ishment of death, The dying of a cat or dog was nalised it in many countries, to be the terror of the 
an occasion of the deepest mourning. But it re-| helpless. But it seems to be more gentle in Egypt, 
quired the artifice of the priesthood to nourish this | for Pococke says he saw the pigeon and the hawk 
animal religion, and at the same time prevent the perched amicably together. The brilliancy ofits 











polical evil of an over-production of the bestial 
tribes. 

The pheenix, ibes, and hawk, are the most re- 
markable of the feathered tribe, for the ceremonies | 
with which they were regarded. The history of | 
the phoenix is well known to be fabulous; and the 
reasons of its adoration are not sufficiently estab- 





eye rendered this bird an emblematic type of the 
sun: to Osiris, therefore, it was sacred. Osiris, or 
the sun, was worshipped under the figure of ahawk 
and the bird is frequently sculptured on the ancient 
excavations. In these, its image, like that of the 
fox, is often quite detached from hieroglyphic sym- 
bolism, and stands as a charm, or merely an orna- 
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ment. The present natives, and even the Turks of 
Egypt, never kill this bird; and among the old 
heathen, its destruction wasa capital offence. The 
solemn rites of embalming and interment were 
performed on the hawk at Butos in the Delta. 
Among quadrupeds, the cat, dog, and hippopota- 
mus, chiefly claim our attention; but of these we 
have least to do with the hippopotamus, as it is the 
least connected with sepulture. This animal had 
cloven hoofs, the mane and tail of a horse, a thick 
and ponderous hide, and in size equalled alarge ox. 
It was sacred to that district of Egypt in which the 
crocodile was abhorred ; and the beasts were each 
symbolical of one event—the Deluge, although they 
had a great enmity the one to the other. It never 
descended farther into Egypt than the cataracts near 
Philee, or the straits and falls of the Nile at the 
southern extremity of the land. In the beginning 
of the Persian conquest, we find the Egyptians bow- 
ing tothe sanctity of animals. Cambyses opened 
the eastern gate of the land with the key of Egypt- 
ian superstition, and burst the barriers of Pelusium 
with a holy and inviolable vanguard. ‘The towns- 
men shrunk from the defence of the city, when they 
beheld the sacred animals of their country exposed, 
on the ranks of the enemy, to the first brunt of their 
own resistance. The cat and the dog were the 
principal actors in this singular scene of brute as- 
cendancy, but here maintained a part by no means 
unproportioned to their usual consequence. For 
when a domestic cat sickened and died, the family 
lamented the loss by a general tonsure of their eye- 
brows; and the death ofa dog could only be mourn- 
ed by shaving from the crown of the head to the 
soles of the feet. And the dead cats were removed 
to sacred places, and, after the honors of embalm- 
ing, were entombed in those wonderful caverns that 
attest, at the present day, the truth of the recorded 





infatuation. ‘The dogs also had their funeral pomp, 
as is well proved by the catalogues ofthe antiquary, | 
which make mention of large earthen jars, crumb- | 
ling in the decay of age, and exposing the shrunk | 
remains of the canine god. 

We conclude our account of these mysteries 
with a short notice ofthe crocodile. From the 
point of the Delta to Elephantina, the religious sway 
of the crocodile was only interrupted by a few in- 
stances of detestation. The people, for instance, | 
of Tentyris or Dendera, in Upper Egypt, were | 
celebrated for their ingenuity and boldness in com- 
bating the mailed champion ofthe Nile. The head, 
back, and tail of this creature, are encrusted in hard 
impenetrable scales, and its physical strength is | 
enormous. Its hideous presence is terror and flight, | 
scarcely less to man than to every other animal | 
Some additional circumstances, peculiar and abomi- | 
nable, complete the stamp of horror so strangely 
impressed on this monster, but they do not need to 
be celebrated by the antiquary. Inthe old records 
of Herodotus, we finda passage which is thus trans- 
lated by Beloe:—« They who live near Thebes, 
and the Lake Meeris, hold the crocodile in religious 
veneration ; they select one which they render tame 
and docile, suspending golden ornaments from its 
ears, and sometimes gems of value; the forefeet 
are secured by a chain. They feed it with the flesh 
of the sacred victims, and with other appointed food. 
While it lives, they treat it with unceasing attention ; | 











and when it dies, it is first embalmed, and after- 
wards deposited ina sacred chest.” None of these 
chests is known to us, but we have read accounts, 
given by travellers, of crocodile tombs and subter- 
ranean labyrinths. Some of these places have been 
discovered near an Arab village in Upper I gypt, 
called Amabdee. The travellers first descend a 
perpendicular pit, about twenty feet deep ; then they 
find an entrance into a subterranean chamber hewn 
out of the solid rock. One door leads onwards from 
this room, but the travellers may lose their way in 
intricate passages, or, after long toil, find they have 
got no farther than the original apartment. If they 
have courage to make a second attempt, they may 
indeed unfold the way to another chamber, but the 
entrance to it may be defended by some dark and 
perilous gap or hole. They may succeed in cros- 
sing this unsounded trench, and rallying under the 
torch, continue to stoop and file through the dark- 
some passages; but the foremost may be smothered 
to death by some mephitic blast, and the terror of 
the survivors may redouble the hazard of their 
return. Suchare the places which the old heath- 
ens have formed for the interment of their sacred 
crocodiles. 











The Young Heir’s Death Bed. 


There was a heavy silence in the magnificent 
apartment, for the young heir of the house of Roth- 
seaton lay panting with fever, and almost uncon- 
scious of the presence of those around him. The 
fatal decision had been pronounced; the inheritor 
of an earldom, of wealth, titles, and distinction ; the 
beautiful aud spoilt child of prosperity, was to be 
snatched from his parents, and kid in the cold earth. 
Lord Rothseaton walked impatiently up and down 
the room ; from the large windows with their heavy 
crimson curtains, which threw a mock glow on the 
cheek of his child, to the oak decor, with its ivory 
handles and curious carving. He paused, and ga- 
zed into the faces of the three physicians, whom a 
vain care had assembled round that bed—and a cold 
thrill passed through his heart. He thought of the 
joy and bell-ringing atthe birth of his beautiful and 
sickly boy—of his ambitious hopes—of his hatred 
for his cousin, who wasthe next heir—and he flung 
himself into a seat with sullen despondency. The 
physicians continued to converse on different topics 
in an under tone ; and while apparently consulting 
on the state of their patient, communicated to each 
other the news of the day; births, marriages, and 
deaths , family grievances, and political intrigues. 
From time to time there was a pause—a glance at 
the bed—and then they conversed again. A little 
apart from the medical group, sat the sick nurse, 
covered with lace and ribbands, and drowsily ex- 
amining the curiously fine linen belonging to the 
dying child, whose wardrobe she was prepared to 
prove should by right of custom be hers, as soon as 
the breath had lefthis body. Close to the bed stood 
the young heir’s own attendant, a French lady, 
who had been induced by distress to accept the of- 
fice of bonne to the sickly and wayward offspring of 
the house of Rothseaton. The quiet sorrow of 
many years of trial was written in her face. Her 
relations had been butchered in the streets of Paris, 
or murdered by the guillotine; her two children 
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had died of the small pox, when the depth of her 
poverty disabled her from procuring them the com- 
monest necessaries of life; her husband had per- 
ished of a broken heart, without being able to bid 
her farewell. Sorrow has one thing in common 
with prosperity—it makes us selfish. The feclings 
which have been wrung intensely, remain numbed 
and incapable of deep sympathy in the afflictions of 
others. Standing as she did by the death-bed of 
her little charge, she could but grieve over him, for 
there are few hearts in which a child’s faults will 
inspire dislike. She could not but remember the 
death-bed ofher own little ones ; and the tears stole 
down her wasted cheek as she watched; but the 
predominant feelings of her mind was a dread of 
the approaching desolateness of her situation; a 
few hours more, and she would again be thrown 
upon the world, without a home—without friends; 
a lonely being, to struggle for her livelihood—to en- 
dure the taunts of some and the insulting compas- 
sion of others—and this thought was the bitterness 
of her heart. 

Was there, then, no one amid the gilded pomps 
and crowded luxuries of this chamber of death, who 
cared for the individual being of the beautiful boy, 
whose numbered breathings still came shorter and 
shorter? Was the ambition of his father—the inte- 
rest of the physicians—the mercenary calculation 
of the hired-watcher of his feverish nights—the half 
selfish regret of the widowed French woman—was 
this all that stood between his soul and heaven— 
all that rose from mortal hearts to implore God to 
spare the frail life that he had so lately given? 
Wasthere no wild prayer like that which David 
breathed in the agony of his soul, when the child of 
his sin was taken from him? Was there no mother 
in whose gentle heart all was nothing in comparison 
of his existence? There was. 

Pale and exhausted—her durk and eager eyes 
clouded with watching—sat that young mother by 
the bed of her dying child. Grandeur, and power, 
and wealth ; the inheritance of tiles—the possesion 
of riches; what were they then to her—to him; life 
life was all she desired—his life, which gold could 
not buy—which pride could not command—his life, 
and bread to give him, and her soul would be satis- 
fied! She held his hand in her’s, afraid to move— 
afraid to breathe ; his languid head rested heavily 
upon her bosom ; and cramped, chilled, and aching 
as she felt, she yet smiled bitterly when the sick 
nurse offered torelieve her of her burden. Relieve 
her ! it might be the last time his head should ever 
rest on her breast—the last time his breath might be 
warm on her cheek; and as the thought passed 
through her mind, the wan smile quivered off her 
lip, and a slight shudder told that she had checked 
the tears, which shed, might have broken his slum- 
bers. Daylight faded away; the gleams of parting 
sunset ceased to shed a glory through the room; 
the rolling of carriages became less frequent, and 
the lamps shone through the foggy close of a Lon- 
don autumn evening; Lord Rothseaton approach- 
ed the bed; his harsh though handsome features 
were dark with despair; he set his teeth and folded 
his arms as he gazed on his son’s face, for death 
had thrown a deeper shadow there since last he 
looked onhim. “If you had taken more care of 
yourself, Lady Rothseaton,” murmured he with bit- 





terness, “before your infant was born, instead of 
romping likea child, he might not, have beendying 
now; it would have been better never to have had 
an heir, than to have watched this poor boy through 
years of ill health, and see him die at last,” He 
lifted his eyes as he spoke to the face of his young 
wife, as if he feared the impression of his own 
words. Butshe heard them not. Worn out with 
watching, she had yielded to a torpor between 
sleep and faintness; her pale cheek rested near 
that of her boy whom she still clasped to her bosom 
and her heavy half-closed eyes still glistened with 
tears. 

«“ Emily,” said Lord Rothseaton, in an altered 
tone, “ this has been too much for you—come away 
love, andrest.” She started wildly, and exclaimed, 
‘“‘Is he dead? is he dead?” and then flinging her- 
self into his arms, she wept long and bitterly. A 
low moan of suffering recalled her to herself. In 
vain the physicians advised, in vain her husband 
entreated. ‘“ No,” said she, “ it will soon be over, 
and then—then indeed I may rest,” The day had 
faded ; the night crept on, Lady Rothseaton rose 
and looked from the window on the dim trees in the 
square, and the lines of lamps which lit the silent 
city. The confused murmur of night fell upon her 
ear, andinvoluntarily shereflected how often in the 
heated assembly, in the crowded ball, she had sought 
a moment's coolness on the balcony, and never as 
now felthow many sighs of pain, how many drun- 
ken shouts, how many sounds of revelry, joy, sor- 
row, anguish and fear, had mingled in the confused 
murmur whichis termed the silence of night. Awful 
silence! in which every human passion mingled 
without power to convey itself to the listening ear- 

Suddenly the sound of music, distinctly audible 
smote on her heart; they were giving a ball within 
three doors of Rotseaton’s house! “‘ Alas! my dying 
boy!” said the mother, as she crept back to his bed- 
side. The music continued, but it was faintly heard 
within the room; it would not disturb him—that 
was comnfort. Through the long and weary watches 
of the night the well known airs haunted her; mu- 
sic and dancing within three doors of her, and she 
sat waiting for the last gasp of that failing breath. 

The night passed away—the long, long endless 
night ; day dawn came bright and blue through the 
window; the last carriage rolled from the door of 
the lighted house ; the last guest departed. Lady 
Rothseaton still sat by that sick bed, listless and 
weary ; she turned her eyes to the dawning light; 
it seemed to her then as if one day more were a 
boon—as if to watch another sunrise—another sun- 
set—in an uncertainty which admitted of wild and 
unreasonable hope, were something to be thankful 
for; she kneltand prayed he might not die that day. 

The young heir awoke; he called feebly and 
mournfuly for water; the cup of embossed gold was 
lifted to his parched lips, but in vain; the lips part- 
ed, and a wild and beautiful smile lit his brow; 
evidently there was a sudden cessation from pain. 
‘Mother, mother,’ he wispered, ‘I am well now.’ 
Lady Rothseaton bent over him, as he sank back, 
one shriek told that hope and fear was over. 

The report of his death soon spread through the 
city, inquiries were made by all, ‘ Who does the 
property go to.” Not a word was said to console 
the afflicted family. 









































































ANCIENT DEXTERITY, 
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Ancient Dexterity. 


I am neither man, woman, nor child—animal, 
vegetable, nor mineral—yet Iam connected with 
them all, related to each, and belong to every one. 
[ am never two days the same, nor two nights, I 
should say, for I am like an owl, and fly about at 
night more frequently than inthe day, Iam a ter- 
ror to the wicked, and am happy to say I have often 
prevented a bad man from putting a cruel purpose 
into effect. To the good I am a blessing, and 
almost treat them to a foretaste of heaven; I pre- 
sent to them a world in which there is no folly, no 
selfishness, no unkindness; I show them blooming 
gardens of unfading flowers—none withering, none 
dying—and a communion of the happiest kind, 
with all the wise and good. As the pictures of a 
magic lantern pass rapidly before the eyes, so do I 
frequently present to my friends a series of inter- 
esting scenes, in which they view their absent 
friends, and even those who have left this world. 
They not only enjoy the pleasure of beholding them, 
but sometimes I make them kiss a loved father once 
again, and bless them with a long lost mother’s 
smile! Whose power, then, is equal to mine? 


The eastern tale, which tells of the wonders of | 


Aladdin’s lamp, speaks not of half the beauties that 
I produce. Fortunatus’ wishing cap could not 
transport you farther at a moment’s notice than I. 
Swifter than the race-horse, [ will convey you more 
gently than a voyage ina balloon. Although Ihave 
laid claims to a great many good qualities, I will be 
candid enough to tell you of my faults. The truth 
then is, I am apt to create great confusion in peo- 
ple’s brains, in consequence of the knack I have of 
converting one thing into another. Sometimes I 
turn a boy into a man, and a little girl into some 
other individual. In fact, I perform a perfect pan- 
tomine, and change churches into coaches and 
houses into horses. [am notatall particular about 
my geography, and frequently sail down the Red 
Sea to Kamschatka, and round the cape of Good 
Hope to Jamaica. Sometimes I skate at Calcutta, 
and gather oranges off trees in Ireland! I also 
make great mistakes in botany, for I paint pine- 
apples on oak trees, and acorns on hawthorns. I 
am no geologist, and sometimes place golden ore in 
the Cornish tin mines. I am often spoken of in 
history and biography, and have been recorded in 
Holy Writ. I visit Joseph twice, as well as the 
chief butler and baker of King Pharaoh; and even 
that mighty tyrant was troubled with me. I wish I 
could say I always spoke the truth. The sin of 
falsehood would weigh heavily on my conscience, 
if I had the power to prevent it; but when you find 
out what I am, you will forgive me, and not be 
ashamed to acknowledge your acquaintance with 
me. 





> 


A young farmer having purchased a watch, 
placed it in his fob, and strutting across the floor, 
says to his wife, ‘‘Where shall [ drive a nail to 
hang my watch upon, that it may not be disturbed 
and broken?” “TI do not know a safer place,” 
replied his wife, ‘‘ than in our meal barrel, I'm sure 
no one will go there to disturb it.” 





Life. 


| Life is a fountain, fed by a thousand streams that 
perish if one be dried. It is a silver chord, twisted 
with a thousand strings that part asunder if one be 
i broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are sur- 
rounded by innumerable dangers, which make it 
much more strange that they escape so long, then 
that they almost all perish suddenly at last. We 
are encompassing with accidents ever ready to 
crush the mouldering tenements that we inhabit. 
The seeds of diseases are planted in our constitu- 
tions by the hand of nature. The earth and the 
atmosphere, whence we draw our life, are impreg- 
nated with death—health is made to operate in its 
own destruction. The food that nourishes the body, 
contains the elements of its decay—the soul that 
animates it by the vivifying fire, tends to wear it 
out by its action—death lurks in ambush along our 
paths. 








Miriam Corrin, or the Whale Fishermen.—A Tale, 
published by G. & C. & H. Carvill: New-York.— 
It is but a few days since this popular work was 
announced, and we are happy to learn that the 
| edition is nearly all sold, and that a second will be 
/immediately put to press. The author’s name 
is not given, and, as far as we can discover by 
the various rumours afloat, is not likely to tran- 
spire. 

The introduction to the work speaks of the causes 
which led to the construction of the tale, and of the 
| neglect of our own government in cherishing the 
| right arm of our naval strength, so far as relates to 
|a most hardy and fearless race of seamen, namely 
\the whale fishermen. The work itself is a faithful 

and accurate delineation of the manners and habits 

of a people, who, forming an important part of our 
own countrymen, are nevertheless but little known 
and appreciated by us ; and hence, perhaps, the 
|slight attention given to their hazardous trade by 
government. Yet Burke, in the British House of 
/Commons, a half a century ago, pronounced the 
Lighest possible eulogium upon Nantucket skill 
_and enterprise, and declared that our whalers were 
the best in the world, and worthy of imitation by 
other nations. 











This tale may be called a Nautical romance. Its 
scenes are given with a master-hand, aud by one 
who is a close observer of human nature. The 
author is equally at home on land or on the sea; 
and he gives some sea sketches that have not been 
exceeded by any American writer. The work is 
ultogether creditable to American literature, and 
will give the unknown writer an enviable stand 
among our best authors. The ground is new tothe 
novelist, and has not before been attempted. The 
plot of the stery turns upon the contraband opera- 
tions of a celebrated female in Nantucket, and also 
upon a species of Knight-errantry established upon 
the island at the beginning of the Revolution; and 
the deeds of bravery, that prove the prowess of the 
heroes, are done upon the ocean among the huge 
game of the deep. 

Not having been favored witha copy of the work, 
we are compelled to defer the remainder of our 
remarks until the next number. 
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The Drama. 


Since our last number theatricals have been in 
rather a languishing condition. The great Stars 
who have by turns illumined our dramatic hemis- 
phere are all departed from us, and left our stage 
in nearly total darkness. 


Kemble has returned to Europe, having it is said, 
realized the sum of $120,000 by his theatrical pere- 
grinations, whilst his lovely and gifted daughter 
prefering domestic felicity to the uncertain applause 
of a capricious public, has married with a gentle- 
man of fortune and respectability and bid the stage 
farewell, we hope forever. 


The Woods are, ere this, in the land of their na~ 
tivity where the best wishes of those who know 
how to appreciate their worth go with them. Of 
Mrs. Wood too much can scarcely be said, apart 
from the consideration of her great and unrivalled 
vocal talents, the kindness, affability, and, above 
all, the active benevolence which she displayed 
during her sojourn amongst us, has won for her 
“golden opinions from all sorts of men.” 


Sinclair, a very clever artist, has also left us to 
return home, and Forrest our own Forrest, is about 
to take his departure for the old world, to enrich, 
his already well stored mind, with the treasures of 
classic lore, and to improve himself in his profes- 
sion, by study and observation. 


Mrs. Sharpe, the best general actress in America 
has left the Park and we hear intends to try her 
fortune on the British stage. Mr. Simpson should 
have made every reasonable exertion to retain this 
lady in his establishment. To supply her place he 
will require not less than three good actresses. 
He has already engaged two, Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 
S Chapman, but we predict that he will find them 
insufficient for the purpose. We are not fully 
apprized of the intentions of the Park manager for 
the ensuing season. We, however, know that he 
has engaged Miss Phillips the celebrated tragic 
actress and Mr. Latham a low comedian, of whom 
report speaks favorably. Extensive preparations 
are making to produce, upon a grand scale, the 
Melodramatic Opera of Gustavus, which is now 
performing in Paris and London with great eclat. 
The jast Liverpool packet brought out Miss Sophia 
Phillips a young lady of first rate vocal talents, and 
the celebrated Herr Cline whose graceful perfor- 
mances on the tight rope we all remember. 


Matthews the celebrated comedian and mimic, is 
now on his passage from England to fulfil an en- 
gagement at the Park theatre. We understand it 
is his intention to make a professional tour through 
the United States. 





Tar Iravian Opera, is struggling with the last 
throes of a lingering consumption, and one or two 
nights more will terminate its existence, at least for 
a season. We scarcely know how to account for 
the want of success which has from the commence- 
ment, attended this elegant and rational place of 
amusement. » Were we, however, to assign a 
reason for the failure, we should ascribe it more to 
prodigality and bad management than to a want of 





talent in the performers or liberality on the part of 
the patrons of the Opera. M. Rivafinoli, who has 


| obtained a renewal of the lease for one year, pio- 





mises an accession of talent to his company. He 
has engaged, a first contralto, tenor and bass singers 
in addition to those he has at present. The per- 
formances recommence in October next. 








Fashionable Resorts. 


N10, the enterprizing and indefatigable Niblo, 
is in the full tide of successful experiment. His 
garden from its splendid decorations in addition to 
the youth and beauty that nightly visit it, has more 
the appearance of Mahomet’s paradise than a terres- 
tial spot scarcely more than an acre in extent. It 
is the resort of elegance and fashion, and its amuse- 
ments are of the rarest and most costly description. 
For some time past he has delighted the public with 
concerts by the performers of the Italian Opera. 
If a taste for Italian music becomes prevalent 


amongst us, its particular admirers may thank’ 


Niblo for it. The low price of admission to his 
garden renders thisamusement attainable by almost 
every body. 


VauxHAi under the direction of its liberal pro- 
prietor, Mr. Hunt is deservedly patronized by the 
public. Itis beautifully laid out and forms one of 
the most agreeable lounges in our city. The 
fire-works, which are frequently exhibited here, 
are on a magnificent scale, and the sacred concerts 
given every Sunday evening, attract thousands to 
hear them. 


CastLe Garpen also boasts its share of public 
patronage. To those who love to breathe the pure 
marine air, and who does not? who love to gaze 
upon the rich and varied scene which our two 
noble rivers present, who admire the beautiful 
panorama that surrounds our city, Castle garden 
will always prove an attractive place of resort. 
Foreigners, who have visited it shortly after sunset, 
when the air is cooled by the refreshing sea breeze 
and the surrounding objects are seen through the 
thin mist of twilight, declare it to be the most en- 
chanting scene that ever eyes beheld, and so it is. 


Patmo’s Garpry.—This compact and well arrang- 
ed spot now boasts of the best company of instru- 
mental performers that can be found in the United 
States. The band is composed of the orchestra of 
the Italian Opera. The concerts are given nightly 
and the price of admission is very moderate in 
addition to which Palmo makes the best ice cream 
in New-York, which in variety, quantity and quali- 
ty, is unrivaled. His fruit ices are not inferior to 
those of Tortoniin Paris. 


Hosoxen is daily the resort of thousands who 
there find ample means for rational amusement. 
The walk along the steep cliffs that bound the 
Hudson, the magnificent appearance which our 
city presents from thence, the cool and refreshing 
breezes which the visitor enjoys under the wide 
spreading foliage of lofty trees, all contribute to 
make this one of the most delightful and attractive 
spots in the vicinity of New-York. 
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RIOTS,—CHIT-CHAT &c. 


CE ___________ 


Ruots.—Since our last number New-York has 
been the scene of rude commotion. A mob excited 
by the mad conduct of friends to the immediate abo- 
lition of slavery and incited by the inconsiderate 
zeal of their opponents, kept the city for four days in 
very disturbed state. The Police which at first was 
insufficient to quell the riot, was at length enabled 
to effect their object by the aid of a strong military 
force. Many of the rioters were apprehended and 
now await their trial in prison. The violence of 
the mob was chiefly directed against the dwellings 
and churches of the Abolitionists and the damage 
done was not very extensive. 

New-York has not been alone, the scene of com- 
motion during the past weeks, the friends of Anti- 
Slavery, have been assiduously at work, in Newark, 
N. J. They introduced a black fellow into the 
pulpit to preach, but the citizens feeling as they 
ought, at such an insult nearly levelled the church 
to the ground, and the black and white preachers 
were conducted to prison. 








Excessive Heat.—From the sixth to the seven- 
teenth of the present month the heat with the ex- 
ception of three days has been very great. The 
thermometer ranging from 86 to 94 in the shade. 
Ou the 10th twenty four persons died from drinking 
cold water, and several horses in the Broadway 
and Greenwich stages dropped down dead in the 
streets. 








The death of Lafayette has produccd one deep 
and prevailing feeling throughout the country. 


Wherever the melancholy intelligence has reach- 
ed, the public sorrow shews itself spontaneously. 
The Convention of the people of Tennessee was in 
session when the tidings reached Nashville. The 
Convention instantly adopted resolutions expressive 
of profound regret at this afflicting event, requested 
the civil and military officers of the State to wear 
the customary badge of mourning, and directed the 
President of the Convention to address a letter of 
condolence to the family of Lafayette, in the name 
of the people of the State of Tennessee. 








Srrayce sut trvue.—The Anaconda or great 
serpent of Ceylon now exhibiting at Peale’s muse- 
um has been lately banqueting on a very singular 
dish. The warm weather which has taken away eve- 
ry body’s appetite appears to have had a different 
effect on his. Being rather peckish a few nights 
since he actually swallowed a seven quarter wovlen 
blanket which was lying in his den. An emetic 
in the shape of a fat fowl administered in season 
was followed by the happiest effects. In a short 
time the monster disgorged blanket, fowl and all, 
and is now as well as could be expected. 











A blind man had a wife whom he loved to ex- 
cess, though he was told that she was very ugly. 
A physician offered to cure him of his blindness— 
he would not consent to it. “I should lose,” said 
he, “ the love for my wife, and that love is my 
happiness.” 

————————— 

A coffin has been discovered among the ruins of 
Elgin Cathedral, supposed to be that of the royal 
victim of Macbeth. 





Chit-Chat. 


Sarotoga Springs.—This place of fashionable re- 
sort is beginning to fill very fast. During the last 
week the average number of arrivals was one 


hundred and fifty a day. 


General Jackson has left Washington for his 
residence at the Hermitage, where he will remain 
until October. 

The once celebrated Edmund C. Genet died at 
his residence in Renselaer County on the 15th 
instant. 

Thenty-two persons have died within the last two 
weeks from drinking cold water when they were 
heated. 


Mr. Webster is to pronounce the eulogy on La- 
fayette at Boston, in the early part of August. 

Five couple were divorced by the Supreme court 
of Maine, during the last month, and at the con- 
clusion of the proceedings, the parties exclaimed— 
Amen. 


The Philadelphians have set apart the 21st of this 
month as a day for paying funeral honors to Lafay- 
ette. 

Mr. Finn’s exhibition of glass cutting is very 
curious and amusing, and deserves the support of 
the public. 

Durant is in Boston, making preparations to- 
gratify the citizens by a balloon ascension. Per- 
inission has been granted him, to erect an amphi- 
theatre upon the Commons. 

A Mr. Mason of Uizcinnat', is to ascend from 
that city in a steam-boat, which he is to steer 
through the air with the same precision and certain- 
ty as a boat navigates the water. Nous verrons. 


Don Miguel and Don Carlos have both surren- 
dered themselves to the liberating armies of Portu- 
gal and Spain. 


The Small Pox, is raging to an alarming extent 
in Providence, R. I. Seventy-nine cases have oc- 
curred within a few days. The malady was intro- 
duced by an Irish woman, who was begging her 
way from New-Haven to Boston. 

“ William,” said a mother to her little son, “if 
you go out in the street, I'll whip you.” The boy, 
with a knowing look replied. “But, mother, if I 
let you whip me now, may I go out afterwards. 


A representative from Ireland, in the reformed 
parliament, has suggested an admirable mode of 
quelling a strike among the journeymen tailors by 
“ wearing only ready-made clothes—and the divil 
a stitch of work would the poor divils have to do.” 


Edward H. Courtney, of the West Point Acade- 
my, has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


It is no shame, for a man to learn that which he 
knoweth not, whatever age he may be. 

“ John, you rogue you,” said an unthinking mo 
ther, “if ever I catch you at the closet again, steal- 
ing cake and sugar, I will whip you as sure as you 
live.”"—“ Why, no you won’t mother,” answered 
impertinent John, shrewdly, “ for you have told me 
so above a thousand times.” 








—~ 


